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THE TRANSISTOR — Amazing new electronic amplifier developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Not much bigger than the tip of a shoelace. It’s simple and much smaller 
than the vacuum tubes that are now used by the thousands to amplify your telephone voice. 


TELEPHONE RESEARCH OPENS NEW VISTAS 


aii in telephone service rest on the 
foundation of continuous Bell System research. 
Progress since the war has been tremendous 
and there is more to come. 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, more than 
2300 scientists, engineers, and their associates 
are continually exploring and inventing, de- 
vising and perfecting for improvements and 
economies in telephone service. 


They work with tangible things. Copper 
and steel and rubber and plastics and precious 
metals. They work with unseen forces, like 


the movement of sound through the air. They 
work with the never-ending wonders of elec- 
tricity and with mathematics amazingly com- 
plex . . . study many areas of scientific thought. 


They decline to recognize barriers, these 
busy, quiet men. They live to find new ways. 


~Because of them and the high tradition in 


which they work, your telephone has come 
to serve you better every year. _ 


Research is an important reason why the 
future holds such great promise for the 
telephone user. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SIDE LINES 
MORE ON “THOUGHTS” 


WHEN WE DEVOTED this column to our 
“Thoughts” page in the July 15 issue, 
we little anticipated the spate of letters 
it would bring. We were aware, of 
course, that this was long one of our 
most popular features, but we did not 
expect that in the space of a few weeks 
hundreds of our readers would take the 
time to accept our informal invitation 
to “drop us a line.” 

These sincere, enthusiastic letters run 
from a brief one-line post-card to a 
thought-provoking two-page letter. And 
their comments are unanimously favor- 
able. We have yet to receive a dissent- 
ing note from any subscriber. Evidently 
there isn’t a curmudgeon -among our 
more than 100,000 subscribers! 

Some of these letters are quite re- 
vealing, indicating the general interest 
in matters spiritual and inspirational, 


and are proof of the deep-tooted: con-- 


victions of our readers, many of whom 
confide that they have been following 
this page faithfully for 30 years. - 

One busy executive writes that “It is 
very refreshing and quite inspirational 
to find in a business magazine an entire 
page each issue devoted to spiritual 
values. It seems that business of late 
has been putting more value on spiri- 
tual things and sees that much can be 
gained from the lessons of the Bible.” 

Another, the treasurer of his com- 
pany, pleads: “Do not discontinue 

oughts.’ Cold, hard cash needs the 
warm living touch of those living 
thoughts.” 

Terse but significant reaction of some 
is underlined by the dogmatic opinion 
of one who writes that “the fellow who 
doesn’t like this page has probably let 
‘money’ become his master. 

One reader, more compassionate, 
says: “Of course we like ‘Thoughts’ and 
pity the man who cannot!” 

There are a few who make these 
threats: “If you stop publishing 
‘Thoughts’ you may cancel my sub- 
scription.” “If Forses drops “Thoughts’ 
I shall be tempted to drop Forses!” 

For these and other anxious readers 
who fear that this feature may be 
dropped, we hasten to assure them that 
this is one thought we have never en- 
tertained. 

Fores editors find this reader re- 

mse most encouraging. It is more 
than gratifying to learn that our read- 
ers join us in our sory hep our guid- 
ing maxim, “With all thy getting, get 
understanding,” still remains a e- 
post in a troubled and perplexed world. 











Here are some of the things that make the Midwest great= 
and an unexcelled location for Industry and Business: 
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Land of Vast Resources and 
Industrial Opportunity 


Also important, of course, on the Midwest’s long 
list of resources, is the rich soil of its rolling 
prairies, as fertile as any on earth, constituting | 
a source of assured agricultural prosperity as the heiry ~ Se | 
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foundation for Community Progress and Indus- 
trial Development. 

_ The M. & St. L. Railway, proud to be a vital 
link in Midwest Transportation, offers efficient 





freight service, complete in detail, to manufac- 
turers and distributors; and advantageous plant 


locations in thriving communities on its lines. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





masharp tax increases--perhaps as much as 25% in some cases--would be necessary next year 
if Uncle Sam were to stop keeping books in red ink. With current estimate of fiscal year 
feficit totaling $5.5 billion, congressional tax experts say it takes an 18% across-the- 
board increase in individual and corporation rates to balance budget. Such a blanket 
boost is not feasible, so certain rates would have to be pushed considerably higher than 
18%. 


This analysis also assumes (1) no rates will be cut, despite strong pressure for re- 
ucing war=-born excises, and (2) no cut in budget much below present $43.5 billion mark. 
Few Congressmen expect any real push for economy from White House. An election year is 
almost always a spending year, seldom a tax-raising year. 





_ Truman's already-revealed plans to ask for higher taxes next year do not yet include 
how much higher and which taxes. Whatever verdict is, Congress will be put on a hot spot. 
Legislators will be loathe to offend voters by raising taxes--and scared not to for fear 
that unbalanced budget will haunt them at campaign time. 


One 1949 tax increase is already certain, affecting all workers covered by Social 
Security and their employers. Starting January 1, employees will have their pay checks 
nicked an extra %%, with employers suffering same increase. Present rate of 1% on first 
$5,000 of annual income goes to 1%%, levied on both employees and employers. Further 
hikes will follow when Congress completes action on House-approved bill to broaden So- 
cial Security and expand benefits. Passage is assured. 





GOP TAX STRATEGY=--Republicans will make headlines before long by urging a major CUT in 

taxes. Legislation is now in drafting stage which would reduce excises, increase exemp- 
tions for individuals, and double taxation of corporate dividends, and perhaps lower 

patos on capital gains and higher deductions for depreciation. Rep. Dan Reed, ranking 
inority member of Ways & Means Committee, will sponsor bill. 


Of eourse, GOP has no hope of getting Reed bill passed. Real aim will be to beat ex- 
ected Democratic drive for tax increases. Republicans will argue that government spend- 
ang could be curtailed enough to allow needed tax cuts. As usual, tax fight will be com- 
licated by political motives on both sides. 


[INSURANCE TAXES--Congress is expected to approve early next year a bill to collect about 
$90 million in taxes from insurance industry. The 1942 tax law contained formila which 
had unintended result of letting life insurance firms pay no taxes at all during past 3 
years. New plan for closing loophole has bipartisan support and is accepted by most of 
. Bee stry. 


-  Policyholders will be affected ultimately because tax payments will cut into funds 
used for dividends. But impact on both stockholders and policyholders will be cushioned 
spreading cost over a number of years. : 





BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY--One result of defeat of Senator Dulles may be that Republican 
high command will decide to discontinue virtual acquiescence in Truman program abroad. 
For at least.a year, “bipartisanship” has been a misnomer. In most (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


SHIPBUILDING Stormy weather ahead? Anxiously scanning the horizon for overdue new order 
contracts, the nation's shipbuilders fear rough going after the bulk of 
present business is completed next year. Their backlog of commercial and naval orders is 
rapidly dwindling, and new business is negligible. Further cause for worry is that labor 
costs are high, materials likewise, and the spur of devaluation is likely to give a 
break to foreign shipyards. Meantime, our privately-owned ocean-going fleet hit a post- 
war peak with 1,206 vessels but, significantly, no newly constructed ones were added 
for the sixth month in a row. : 





PETROLEUM Radical shift in seasonal demands for oil and oil products, from summer to 

winter, is creating new problems. As gasoline becomes a smaller part of the 
total market, weather uncertainties and the growing sensitivity of the market for burn- 
ing oils assume more importance as market influences. Suggested adjustments for indus- 
try: expand activity during slack seasons; shift refinery yields; add to inventories in 
the slack season the stocks that would be delivered in the peak season. 


POWER Cry "wolf" no longer: power men say the reserve generating capacity of 114% 

expected by December's peak load period should definitely kill recurrent fear of 
power shortages. They don't expect any more, with the possible exception of hydro-elec- 
tric areas, where a drought could affect the picture, as in the Pacific Northwest. The 
electric industry is proud of the fact that generating capacity will have increased 
26% in three years by the time 1949 bows out, an addition exceeding total capacity after 
World War I. 


STEEL Setting up business on the old stand as quickly as possible, steelmen will have 

to estimate the cost impact of pensions upon their prices, find out what their 
customers want, probably have to do some allocating of supplies. Excellent business well 
into 1950 is the general expectation. 


RAILROADS Figures forlorn: the Class I roads’ nine months' net income of $278 million 
this year compares with $505 million for the same period in 1948. So far, 
the rate of return on property investment averaged’ 3.19%, contrasted with 4.12% last 
year. The 29 Class I roads failed to earn interest and rentals. .. . Perched on the: 
anxious seat, rail equipment makers await budget decisions by railroad executives for 
Some inkling as to next year's business potentials in freight cars. Present order back- 
logs will soon vanish at the present building clip... . Reaction to the 12.5% fare boost 
for Eastern railroads is mixed, with a strong minority feeling that lower fares would 
be a better solution. Faced with increased operating costs and a steady decline in pas- 


senger revenues, the industry has so far been scratching unsuccessfully for a profit 
formula. 


PLASTICS The recent upward buying spurt is expected to boost consumption of plastic 

products above last year's figure, and heightens producers’ hopes for a 
pleasant, profitable 1950. They take comfort from estimates that buying will expand in 
such fields as radio and TV, automotive, upholstery, etc. Wider-eyed optimists, view- 
ing the industry's feat of doubling its size in the last five years, look for a repeat 
performance in the next five. 


APPLIANCES There's an immediate farm family market of $3/4 billion waiting for the 
electric appliance maker, says the Edison Electric Institute. A recent 
survey reveals that more than 40 different types of equipment are desired by farmers, 
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with home food freezers, 
systems, and electric ranges leading the 

parade. Expanding potential is seen in this 
field, with 22% of the nation's farm prop- 
erties still without any power facilities. 


AVIATION Licking their chops in antici- 
pation of juicier earnings in 
1950, the airlines should enjoy a banner 
traffic year. Growing popularity of low- 
fare airline coach travel is a potent factor 
in business getting, and keeping. Passen- 
ger traffic remains the chief income pro- 
ducer, aS cargo carrying in a highly 
competitive atmosphere furnishes a com- 
parative trickle of revenue. 


Watch for an intensified 
drive by stock exchange 
firms to interest the average American in 
the benefits of stock investing. Spurred 
by the Federal Reserve Board revelation 
that stock ownership per family is at its 
lowest point in three decades, and the 
implication that the potential is unlin- 
ited, Wall Streeters can be expetced to 
cry their wares more urgently. Strong sell- 
ing point: the high yields from many 
common stocks. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


TELEVISION With every expectation that 
there will be a 25% rise in 
video sales volume next year, potential set 
owners should take comfort from current 
studies seeking ways and means to simplify 
receivers and to improve picture contrast. 
Goal is fewer components, which should re- 
sult in less failures, cut down servicing 
needs. Special "darkfaced" tubes, with re- 
duction in light transmission, will provide 
better pictures. Color television figures 
little in short-range planning: adapters 
for screens over 12 inches are too cum- 
bersome, too expensive. And trend is dis- 
tinctly toward the 16-inch tube. 





TEXTILES The question as to who is more 
cautious in his policy, the 
producer or the merchant, is still being 
debated. Retailers accuse manufacturers of 
curtailing production to bolster high 
prices; the latter retaliate with the 
charge that merchants won't commit them- 
selves in the hope of driving prices down. 
Essence of the argument is, who is to take 
the risk. Risk-taking is essential ina 
profit-and=-loss economy, and refusal of 
either side to make the break may well 
jeopardize the future of the industry. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


cases, Republicans have cooperated but 
State Dept. no longer works out its plans 
in cooperation with Senator Vandenberg. 


Increasingly since Truman got his '48 
election "mandate," minority has had noth- 
ing to do with formulating policy. Now 
that Dulles has been retired to private life 
after a bitter contest in which Adminis- 
tration left no stone unturned to defeat 
him, many Republicans believe it is time to 
end "*me-too" attitude on matters per- 
taining to foreign policy. 








Another factor, aside from Dulles de- 
feat, is suspicion that public is souring 
on whole foreign program. Politicians can't 
help but notice that cost of Marshall Plan 
almost exactly duplicates current deficit. 
Many of them fear that voters will take a 
very dim view of any office-holder who sup- 
ports pouring more and more billions into 
Europe, at the expense of higher taxes at 
home. : 








PARTY REGULARITY--Breakdown of Senate 
votes during last session demonstrates how 
meaningless party labels have become. Sur-= 
vey of 144 rollcall votes by Congressional 
Quarterly, including only tallies in which 
a majority of Democrats were on one side 
and a majority of Republicans on the other, 
shows that Republican Senator Morse (Ore. ) 
was more loyal to Democratic party than 12 
Democrats. Similarly, Democrat Senator 
Byrd (Va.) was a better Republican than 12 
GOP members. 











Eighteen Republicans and 16 Democrats 
deserted their party at least 25% of the 
time. New England, long regarded as a GOP 
stronghold, accounted for 7 of 18 Republi- 
cans prone to cross party lines. Most regu- 
lar of all was Senator Pepper, Florida 
Democrat, who was 99% loyal. Republican 
leader was Senator Martin of Pennsylvania, 
with a mark of 96.9%. 


RENTING MILITARY PROPERTY-- New law allows 
Army, Navy and Air Force to rent storage 
space on military reservations to private 
concerns, if emergency space shortage ex- 
ists and military operations will not be 
disturbed. An entire installation may be 
leased, under certain conditions, at rents 
based on commercial rates. 
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One Source — Multiple Values in MANAGEMENT 


TOOLS FOR THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Serving Businessmen in over 600 communities in the U. S. A. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Executive Offices + 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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TWO-LINE 
Editorials 





Good stocks still look good. 


If need be, the U.N. should drop 
Russie. 


The U.N. must not, under any circum- 
stances, be strafed. 





John L. Lewis’s dictatorialness should 
be undermined by the Administration, 
by the American people. 


Freedom-loving Americans detest dic- 
tators. 


ions make 


Will ee Sarg | 
-reliance? * 


for the sapping of 
“Something for nothing” is a delusion. 
Britons are discovering that. 


Prediction: Home, other building, values 
will shortly recede. 


To devalue the dollar, by inflating the 
price of gold, would be deplorable. 


Truman’s stand is twenty-four carat. 


Latest rail rate (passenger) increases 
should help. 


But railway efficiency must be further 
increased. 






The Fair Deal fared well in the recent 
elections. 





How far will we rush towards Statism? 


Over-generous—vote-currying—handouts 
inevitably knock out a nation. 


Deficit Federal spending denotes de- 
ficient government. 





Don’t scuttle the U.S. Navy! 


Paul Hoffman continues to do a superb 
job. 


Don’t overspend. 


That goes for individuals, families, poli- 
ticians. 





Preserve your self-reliance. 
Secretary of State Acheson is doing 
well. 


Leaners make a country lean. 
Instalment buying is seductive. 
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Autumn, with its crisp, cool days, is 
usually one of the most pleasant seasons 
of the year for motoring—but this can 
be enjoyable only when it is safe. 

The President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference reports that the traffic fatality 
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Autumn Driving 
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cidents are the result of drivers’ mistakes. 
By far the most important cause of acci- 
dents is the failure of drivers to adjust 
speed to changing road and traffic condi- 
tions. For example, 55 per cent of all fatal 
accidents happen at night, when vision is 


































um- rate has dropped steadily in the postwar obscured, and 14 per cent occur in inclem- 
4 period from 11.3 for each 100,000,000 ent weather, when roads are slippery. 
." miles of vehicle travel in 1945 to 7.3 in Traffic experts stress driving at rea- 
ould 1948. While this is encouraging,the sonable speeds as one of the most impor- 
tion, 32,000 automobile accident fatalities last tant steps in reducing highway accidents. 
year indicate the need for greater im- _[n addition, they make a number of other 
provement. suggestions, some of which are illustrated 
dic- Safety- authorities agree that most ac- _ below: 
1ake 
ion. 
lues 
the 
t. 
aSES 





1. Vehicle defects are reported as contributing causes in 
many accidents. So, it is important to have your car com- 
ther pletely checked at regular intervals to make sure it is in safe 
operating condition. Particular attention should be given 
at all times to brakes, tires, steering mechanism and lights. 


2. Skidding on slippery surfaces is a frequent cause of acci- 
dents. To help avoid this, brakes should be applied with light 
pressure, then released and applied again. Jamming the 
brakes on will lock the wheels and may cause a skid. 





ent 

sm? 

puts 

de- 
3. Collisions frequently occur when cars are too close to- 4. Emergencies need not always cause accidents if drivers 
gether. On dry pavements, a good rule is to allow one car know how to handle them. For example, when a tire blows 
length for every 10 miles of speed. This margin should be out, keep a tight grip on the wheel and allow the car to slow 
increased at night, on slippery roads, or at high speeds. down before applying the brakes. This makes it easier to 

arb prevent swerving or skidding. 


La 


COPYRIGHT 1949-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The cardinal principle of safe 
sli- driving is to keep one’s car under 


: Metropolitan Life 
control at all times. Only as more P will benefit from understanding 
and more motorists observe this 


basic principle can the number of Insurance Company these important facts about safer 
automobile accident fatalities be yh driving. Metropolitan wiil gladly 
ng further reduced. 
For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 129-F, rf 
NE" Toate Tour Etvings 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 


send you enlarged copies of this 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


advertisement—suitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 
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Fact and Comment | 








WHITHER IS AMERICA HEADING? 


The election results are not consoling to those who cherish 
Americanism, who cherish the individual freedom and op- 
portunities this country has heretofore accorded, who regard 
with uneasiness the threat of State Socialism. Ponder this 


warning by Harold G. Moulton, able president of the 
Brookings Institution: 


In 1949 the conception of the government’s responsibility was 
extended to include, when deemed necessary by the President, 
direct participation in industrial enterprise through building 
plants and engaging in production. 

Do we want to follow in the footsteps of Britain? Do we 
want our Government to become dictatorial? 

Do we want our lives, our activities, our heretofore self- 
reliance dominated and restricted by Washington? 

Do the American people desire to submit to such arbitrari- 
ness as is exercised over all Russians by Stalin and his 
absolutist cohorts? 

I am alarmed. I don’t believe that the American people 
fully grasp whither we are heading. 

Let’s call a halt before it is too late. 


* 
Overspending overthrows many a 
man, family, business. 
* 


ADMIRABLE AMERICANS 


Three outstanding Americans have recently attained their 
75th birthday: John D. Rockefeller, Thomas J. Watson, 
Owen D. Young. Each has made the rest of us Americans 
his debtor. 

Mr. Rockefeller confided to me many years ago that his 
daily prayer was that he would live up reasonably to the 
vast opportunities the Good Lord had conferred upon him, 
through possession of wealth. The whole world will agree 
that he has—in full measure. 

Mr. Watson, who, like Mr. Young, had to start from 
scratch, has not only created and upbuilt one of America’s 
leading enterprises, I.B.M., but has shouldered and effec- 
tively discharged as many international responsibilities as 
perhaps any other man since the founding of this country: 
following a very recent luncheon honoring the present presi- 
dent of United Nations, General Carlos P. Romulo, he en- 
gaged the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria to pay 
tribute to America’s chief U. N. representative, Senator 
Warren R. Austin (and Mrs. Austin), a function attended by 
some 800. I came away with the impression that the hos- 
pitality extended must have earned the appreciation of the 
official delegates of all the countries represented. 

Mr. Young, too, has been a most useful citizen. Not 
so much because of what he achieved as head of General 
Electric, but by his national and international services, and 
his tremendous uplift to his native community, Van Hornes- 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


by B.C. FORBES 


ville, and its educational and cultured advancement. 

No nation in all history has ever produced so many men 
of Herculean ability who have devoted themselves so con- 
sumingly to serving their fellow-countrymen, by means of 
their time, their talents, their fortunes. 


ANOTHER ADMIRABLE AMERICAN 


Middletown, Ohio, has just observed the seventh anni- 
versary of the passing of George M. Verity, upbuilder of 
the American Rolling Mill Co. He, too, was an admirable 
American. What is rather unusual, his community 4nd his 
employees recognized his worthiness during his lifetime. | 
enjoyed the privilige of addressing his fellow townsmen 
when they devoted a “day” to his honor. (I enjoyed every- 
thing except his drubbing me at golf!) 

Here is an extract from the Middletown News-Journal, 
describing Mr. Verity’s creed, philosophy: 


In these trying days of human conflict, of greed, avarice, dis- 
trust and political ignorance, perhaps it is fitting that we return 
to the simple, fundamental and human principles of George M. 
Verity: 

That people make this world, whatever it is, and despite 

all, they have made p : 


rogress. 
That people, essentially, want to do right, want to be decent, 
friendly and honorable. 


That people will give much more than they receive if the 
cause is just—and they will do it from the heart. 

That understanding can only be won by understanding. 
That, finally, if you rob the people of initiative and in- 
centive, of the will to work and produce and accomplish, 
spiritually and materially, you will just as surely destroy 
them. 


Americans, of every station, should beware of becoming 
leaners, of forfeiting their self-reliance, of becoming depend- 
ent upon political handouts. To survive and triumph, we 


must develop backbone, sturdy self-dependence, the spirit 
of manly freedom. 


* 
To sell anything successfully, you 
have to put in something of yourself. 
i 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT MISFIRES 


Under the New Deal and again under the so-called Fair 
Deal, Washington’s attitude all along towards business has 
been hostile, so much so that investors have been ex- 
tremely discouraged from furnishing equity, employment- 
providing capital in anything like adequate volume. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the Ad- 
ministration has capped the climax by one of its latest— 
innumerable—attacks upon business and bigness, namely, 
the Department of Justice’s prosecution of the A. & P. Not 
once in my forty years’ experience do I recall any govern- 
ment suit which has incited such universal resentment, pro- 
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test, indignation. Not only customers, consumers, but com- 
petitors have launched most vigorous opposition to the suit. 

I keep close tabs on retail food prices. Time and time 
again I have been impressed by the relative lowness of the 
prices named by A. & P. and Grand Union, to mention but 
two far-reaching chains. While I personally, for broad eco- 
nomic, community reasons, spend more money in individual 
stores than with chains, I am profoundly convinced it would 
be most harmful were low-income families to be deprived 
of opportunity to obtain the utmost value for each dollar 
through such a highly efficient organization as A. & P. 

National prosperity depends mainly on efficiency. ‘The 
most efficient are entitled to survive, succeed. The inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest cannot be attacked by any 
government with impunity. 

True, every legitimate means should be utilized to en- 
courage small businesses, to thwart creation of overreach- 
ing monopolies. The owner or owners of every minor enter- 
prise hopes to expand, to become big. Bigness, in and by 
itself, is no crime. 

It is to be hoped most profoundly that this fundamental 
fact will be driven home to the Truman Administration and 
all its shortsighted agencies. 
















a 
Stamina and success, if not twins, 
are cousins. 
- 


What you know is less important 
than what you do. 
* 









HAPPIEST MORTALS 


These thoughts have been inspired by an all-day tour 
through the elaborate, up-to-the-minute research laboratories 
of Remington Rand, piloted by President James H. Rand, 
who has successfully combined inventive genius with busi- 
ness triumphs—he was voted one of America’s Fifty Fore- 
most Business Leaders: 

Who are the happiest of humans? 

Very high on the list I would place those who devote 
their lives to research, to discovery of new knowledge, men 
such as Charles F. Kettering, of General Motors. 

Leading American enterprises have made it possible for 
eminent chemists, engineers, scientists to devote their entire 
time to the pursuit of new knowledge: American Telephone 
& Telegraph, the du Ponts, Eastman Kodak, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, our foremost rubber and oil and chemical 
companies, to cite only a few examples. The Rockefellers 
and other wealthy families and foundations have provided 
funds for the most exhaustive medical and allied research. 

Can you imagine the satisfaction enjoyed by the brilliant 
brains thus enabled, without economic-financial worries, to 
dig and dig and dig into unexplored regions in their search 
for discoveries useful to the human race? 

If I had my life to live over again and were appropriately 
endowed mentally, I would love to be an astronomer. 
Imagine the excitement derivable from searching the heav- 
ens, with the most powerful instruments, for new celestial 
bodies! 

’ Another group whom I regard as deriving infinite satis- 
faction from their daily endeavors: ministers, preachers of 
the gospel. 

As we reach the end of our earthly journey, we become 
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GOP: JUNK MISLEADING SLOGANS! 


Any Republican who interprets the results of the Novem- 
ber 8 elections hopefully is kidding himself. Driscoll won in 
New Jersey—but only because Kenny knifed Hague’s candi- 
date and Jersey City Democrats voted Republican. Driscoll 
carried only 9 of 22 counties. Dulles lost in New York by 
only 2%—but he lost. 

The elections did prove that “statism” and a fight against 
the “welfare state” are not slogans that are understood by, 
or appeal to the average voter. What is meant by “Statism”? 
We all have an idea, but three top leaders of the GOP gave 
me three very different versions of what they meant. It is 
not a campaign cry that will rally people or summarize the 
issues. 

GOPers fighting what they call the “Welfare State” don’t 
mean they are against the State’s concern for human wel- 
fare—but fierce verbal attacks against the “Welfare State” 
are easily interpreted that way. Republicans are vitally con- 
cerned with an expanding socialism, rapidly expanding con- 
trol by government that threatens the welfare of all free 
Americans. 

With the entire House and 32 Senators to be elected in 
less than a year, it behooves Republicans to junk mislead- 
ing terms and wrestle with fundamental issues—to explain 
the aspects of human welfare they are for, to explain in 
simple language how the road this government is following 
will “ill fare” all of us——MatcoLm Fores. 





more and more convinced that the rendering of service to 
others is man’s highest privilege, yields deepest satisfac- 
tion, happiness. 


BUSINESS LEADERS LAX 


American business leaders are, concededly, the ablest in 
the world—as such. But in certain respects they have been 
lamentably lax. They have failed miserably to shoulder 
adequate civic, political, patriotic responsibilities. 

Imagine this: A survey conducted by the Akron Chamber 
of Commerce reveals that approximately one out of every 
four members neglected to vote in last year’s Presidential 
election. Some 20% weren't even registered! 

Is it any wonder that Washington has acted as it has 
acted towards business, industry, investors? Executives, 
managements, have unconscionably fallen down in protect- 
ing those who created their positions and salaries—investors. 
They have been altogther too smug, too satisfied to maintain 
a lavish scale of living, too indifferent to exerting themselves 
to promulgate preservation of our American economy, our 
individual freedom, our American Way df Life. 

On every American who has risen in life there devolves 
definite duties, responsibilities. He should not live solely 
unto himself. If he does, he his unworthy, blind, unpatriotic. 

If our ablest brains exhibit narrowness, selfishness, cal- 
lousness, then the future of America must become jeop- 
ardized. 

What kind of country are we going to bequeath to our 
offspring? That question should keenly exercise the con- 
cern of every thoughtful American, especially those who 
have attained positions of importance and influence. 


* 
Strong foundations are necessary 
for a towering structure. 





PENSIONS PAST 


Once gestures of royal largesse, 
they now cap the security quest 


In HIs FAMOUS dictionary blunt Sam 
Johnson defined a pensioner as “a slave 
of the state hired by a stipend to obey 
his master.” When the learned doctor 
wrote this, in 1755, the King’s pension 
list was a potent weapon in the struggle 
between royalty and Parliament. Some 
years later, Johnson changed his mind 
and accepted a pension himself. 

By the 1850s pensions had ceased to 
be a political tool, Parliament clipped 
the King’s pension prerogative, and the 
subject became a socio-economic one. 
ohn Ruskin argued that “it ought to 

quite as natural and straightforward 
a matter for a labourer to take his pen- 
sion from his parish, because he has 
deserved well of his parish, as for a 
man in higher rank to take his pension 
from his country, because he has de- 
served well of his country.” About the 
same time, the first pension grant to an 
employee of private enterprise was re- 
corded, starting a chain of events that 
led to the report of the President’s In- 
dustry Board in September of this year, 
recommending that business award em- 
ployee pensions without employee con- 
tributions. 


Pension pressure 

is only one aspect of the mass quest for 
security which has come to dominate 
men’s motivation over the past hundred 
years. This quest has trampled under- 
foot the American folkmyth of a nation 
of self-respecting small enterprisers, 
guided by the virtues of thrift and hard 
work. It has erased the old notion of 
federal government as an impartial, 
self-effacing constable. And it has taken 
from the family responsibility for the 
care of older, weaker members of so- 
ciety. 

Economic enterprise has become the 
getting and holding of a job; big gov- 
ernment has taken stern steps to direct 
Americans along the paths of virtue; 
the precept, “righteousness cannot be 
legislated,” has been ashcanned. In a 
mad stampede toward “The Good Job” 
as key to the good life, Americans have 
crushed the comforting guideposts of 
the past. With them went cultural se- 
curity, and to fill the void economic se- 
curity (strangely called “social security” 
by a euphemistic U.S. legislator) was 
invented. 

When Shakespeare wrote “security is 
mortal’s chiefest enemy,” (Macbeth, 
III, v. 82), the economic world was not 
a precarious jungle whose “natural” 
laws were unclear to the most learned 


economists. In such a world, security 
is for most a crying need. Even The 
Job—the individual’s only sea anchor in 
the tempests of supply and demand— 
is not too tangible a thing. At first the 
worker destroyed labor-saving ma- 
chinery to protect it. Later he organized 
with fellow “factors” to amass bargain- 
ing strength, only to be branded a law- 
breaker. (Between 1806 and 1815, 
American courts invoked the common 
law doctrine of “conspiracy” against 
the trade unions. Four of every six cases 
went against them; not until 1842 were 
they recognized as “legal.”) 


To avoid the ban 

on worker organizations, factors em- 
ployed by a company often formed in- 
nocuous “mutual aid societies,” which 
were the 19th century forerunners of 
today’s unions. In this back-door ap- 
proach to trade unionism, emphasis was 
placed on the welfare program, which 
labor leaders once considered more 
troublesome than beneficial. The “com- 
pany union” with its welfare benefits 
seriously hindered the independent 
union in its membership campaign, 
since the average worker was reluctant 
to leave the “protection” of an indus- 


trial Goliath to take up the slingshot 
of a Davidian union. Labor organiza- 
tions were forced to feature welfare 
programs in order to attract followers. 
Still, there were alternatives to se- 
curity, particularly in America’s post- 
bellum years, when the West was 
opened and industrialized. Many a fac- 
tory fugitive found his answer west of 
the Big Muddy. But by the twentieth 
century, the West was settled and the 
question of security had to be faced. 
For one thing, people were living 
longer. As more and more workers out- 
lived years of usefulness, pensions re- 
ceived more attention from farsighted 
industrialists and labor leaders. 


Before 1900, 
only a baker’s dozen of pension plans 
was reported. Pension history in this 
country begins with the informal sys- 
tem of the Adams Express Company in 
1875. First formal plan was _pro- 
pounded by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in 1880. Somewhat earlier, Alfred 
Dolge, a manufacturer of piano felt, 
had adopted a non-contributory pen- 
sion plan, the first in the industria 
field. However, the first enduring plan 
was that of Carnegie Steel Co., set up 
in 1901, followed closely by a Standard 
Oil (N.J.) system dating from 1908. 
The first quarter of this century saw 
some 227 > ne adopted, most being 
non-contributory and non-funded. Many 
of these sprang from the expansion of 
industrial payrolls before and during 
War I. Majority lacked actuarial sound- 











Konrad Mendel with the three-storied house above, accommodating 
annuated craftsmen. Each retired worker received board, clothes, and a cash 
allowance. Only citizens who had toiled hard all their lives and were not self- 
supporting qualified for the Mendel Plan, which lasted nearly five centuries. 
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1388 SOCIAL SECURITY PLAN was begun by Nuremburg merchant 
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ness, adequate financing, and legal safe- 
guards. Typical was tragic failure 
of the Morris & Co. pension fund in 
1922. The assets of Morris, a small in- 
dependent packing house, were bought 
up by Armour, but the contract of trans- 
fer made no mention of the pension 
lan. anized on a pay-as-you-go 
asis, its funds did not even appear on 
the balance sheet, and the courts freed 
Armour of any ibility in follow- 
ing through on the es pensions. 
This debacle turned attention toward 
some form of insured systems, the first 
of which was adopted in 1924 by West- 
ern Clock Company under a policy writ- 
ten by Metropolitan Life Insurance. 


Rising curve 
of pension planning was given its big 
boost by Congress, which in 1926 
anted a tax — of pension 
ds.’Curve did not begin to level off 
until the depression of the 30s. War IL, 
swelling corporate income and _ total 
payrolls, started another rise, which 
was encouraged by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau's liberal interpretation of 
tax laws. 

Number of persons covered is still 
small, despite growing interest and the 
large number of plans in force. From 
1940 through August, 1946, the Bureau 
approved 6,862 pension systems and 
2,508 profit sharing plans (many of 


which are tied in vith @ pension sys- 


tem). These covered more than three 
million workers. Up to June of this 
year, the total number of plans, both 
pension and profit sharing, had risen 





FIRST FORMAL PENSION 
PLAN in this was started 
in 1880 by the B.&O. Railroad, 
under President John W. Garrett, 
good friend and adviser to Lincoln. 
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“The worki has. . 


cents.” 





A Business Man Talks Pensions 


“. . . Give the workman his share, as well as capital 
share. This can be the only solution of the labor problem. Now, I be- 
came convinced that my workmen had a further interest in the results 
of my business, over and above their wages. I determined to give them 
the difference, as a matter of right, reserving to myself simply the 
method of distribution for my own protection, and also to give them a 
further interest in the future success of the business. 

. nothing to leave his f in case of 
death, and yet he has done his part in the creation of 
just to him! Give him what he has earned. It will pay—in dollars and 


—ALFRED Dotce, piano felt maker, October 17,. 1891. 


and brains their 


wealth. Be 








to 12,685, covering six million employ- 
ees of private industry. One-third of 
these people are protected under group 
annuity life insurance. 

Thoughtful corporate executives, as- 
saying the prospects of business in a 
high-tax economy, and viewing the 
fumbling but persistent push of the 
Truman government toward welfare 
statism, now look at pensions in a new 
light. Often management has found it- 
self offering benefits to labor that were 
both too little and too late. Now, some 
feel, the pressure for pensions can be 
turned to the advantage of business. 


Executive annuities, 

and the experience gained in planning 
them, is one factor in management's 
changing attitude. Big business has of- 
fered retirement pensions to top men in 
lieu of super-salaries, which would be 
shrunk by high personal income-tax 


rates. Workers too must now pay high 
taxes, find it hard to rely on the tradi- 
tional method of putting by part of 
their pay. Group retirement funds, actu- 
arially sound and ably administered, are 
potentially valuable as labor relations 
tools—apart from their broader socio- 
economic value. Such funds might mean 
higher employee morale, lower labor 
turnover: the Bell System, Sears, Roe- 
buck, Eastman Kodak are typical of the 
business giants which have proceeded 
on this assumption. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
the accent has shifted, at least tempo- 
rarily, from government as purveyor of 
“security” to private enterprise. By 
knocking at the gates of business for 
pensions instead of trying to usher them 
in with sheer votepower, labor may be 
presenting business with a chance to 
grasp some of the initiative and prestige 
it has lost in recent years. 


THE POLLTAKERS 


One year after the 1948 election fiasco, 
Crossley, Roper and Gallup are riding high 


“MY WHOLE INCLINATION is to predict 
the election of Thomas E. Dewey by a 
heavy margin and devote my time and 
effort to other things. My silence in 
the future on this point can be con- 
strued as an indication that Mr. Dewey 
is still so clearly ahead that we might 
as well get ready to listen to his In- 
augural on January 20, 1949.” So wrote 
Elmo Roper in the New York Herald 
Tribune two months before last year’s 
presidential election. In substantial 
agreement with him were the other two 
nationally prominent public opinion 
pollers, George Gallup and ibald 
M. Crossley. 

According to “scientifi tested” 
techniques which since 1936 had given 
amazingly accurate predictions, Tru- 
man was a gone goose. The nation’s 
press and politicians piled on the 
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Dewey bandwagon with unthinking 
alacrity. 


Came the debacle 
—and the immediate question: what's 
this going to do to the polling business 
—especially market research, which is 
its financial backbone? Assessing the 
situation a week after the election, one 
business writer asked himself rhetor- 
ically, “Does this mean that commercial 
research is crippled or doomed?” and 
answered it with a cautious “probably 
not.” As things turned out, he needn't 
have been so timid. Forses has checked 
on the health of the public opinion 
polls one year after their election mis- 
calculations and finds that businesswise 
they seem to have been affected scarce- 
ly at all. 

Roper, who has all the business he 













































GALLUP: “.. . failure 
to take a last-minute 
poll, and the decision 
to eliminate the ‘unde- 
cided . . . account for 
most of the errors.”* 


purpose.” 





ROPER: “I don't 
think pre-election sur- 
veys serve any useful 


*“The Polls and Public Opinion,” Henry Holt & Co., 1949. 







CROSSLEY: “Polling 
may need a shot in the 
arm, but it certainly 
does not rate a shot in 
the back.”* 








can handle now without looking for 
new accounts, says that his volume is 
holding steady. None of his clients, 
which include such industrial big guns 
as Ford and Standard Oil (N. J.), can- 
celled or reduced their market research 
appropriations as a result of the elec- 
tion fumble. In fact, says Roper, most 
called him up the day aher the election 
to reassure him of their confidence. 


“We felt terrible,” 

Crossley told a Forses reporter, “for a 
couple of months after the election. We 
just thought we didn’t know how to run 
a poll.” Crossley’s customers were ap- 
parently not so shaken. His business is 
showing a 10% rise in volume over last 
year. 

George Gallup reports his business 
has been affected most by the drop in 
the number of papers which carry his 
periodic public opinion releases. Be- 
fore the election the Gallup Poll was 
featured in about 115 newspapers. 
Right after the election a lot of them 
cancelled out, but now the figure is 
back to the 100 mark. “We told the 
papers to make their own surveys to 
determine whether their readers did or 
did not want to have the polls 
dropped,” he says. “The majority of 
those who did check found that their 
readers wanted the polls continued.” 


Marketing research 

(estimated volume: $25-35,000,000 a 
year) has not shown any adverse ef- 
fects following the 1948 election. Nev- 
ertheless pollsters admit that there may 
be a number of borderline cases where 
a company management was about to 
use a poll for some market research 
project but got scared off at the last 
minute. The pollers are not trying to 
guess how many of these there might 
be. They point out, however, that there 


are two significant differences between 
election forecasting and market re- 
search. In the first place, the market re- 
searcher is concerned with the present 
and past rather than the future. He 
asks, “what brand of soap did you buy 
last?” rather than “what brand do you 
intend to buy next month?” Answers 
concerning past deeds are usually more 
reliable than those on future intentions. 
In the second place, most market re- 
search, to be useful, need not be so 
accurate as an election forecast. The 
pollers miscalculated the election by 
about 4% and stubbed their toes pain- 
fully. In market research, however, a 
manufacturer is usually quite satisfied 
if he gets answers to his questions with- 
in such a close tolerance. 

But what about the general public? 
How has its confidence been aftected? 
The continued wide syndication of Gal- 
lup’s releases would indicate that the 
ordinary man in the street is still inter- 
ested. But he probably won't swallow 
their future election predictions—if they 
are so bold as to make any—quite so 
blindly as he did last time. More impor- 
tant to men like Gallup, Roper, and 
Crossley, however, has n the reac- 
tion of the “intellectuals” who might be 
tempted to lose faith in the polls as a 
tool for measuring human attitudes. 
Some of these, particularly authors 
Lindsay Rogers and Morris L. Ernst 
(“The Pollsters.” “The People Know 
Best,” respectively), took the position 
that the public opinion polls were 
mostly humbugs happily exposed. Mar- 
ket researchers find these critics im- 
mensely annoying, and George pe 
keeps a copy of Lindsay Rogers’ boo 
on his desk to remind him of his ire. 


In answer, the pollers now can point 
to a comprehensive study published re- 
cently by the Social Science Research 
Council (“The Pre-Election Polls of 
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1948,” S.S.R.C. Bulletin* 60, 1949) 
which by and large gives them a clean 
bill of health. Their forecasting errors 
are blained for the most part on (1) 
last-minute shift of sentiment toward 
Truman, (2) inability to measure who 
actually was going to vote, and (3) a 
large percentage of “undecided” voters, 
whose booth behavior was not predict- 
able. These, says S.S.R.C., rather than 
any basic faults in sampling techniques, 
were the causes of the election upset. 


Scientific standing, 

the polltakers feel, is as high as it was 
a year ago, now that Bulletin 60 is 
out. At least they are on firmer a 
thanks to a greater public realization 
of their limitations. “We have to admit 
that we don’t know how to forecast,” 
says Arch Crossley. 

Are the pollsters going to have a 
crack at the 1952 election? Gallup is; 
Crossley and Roper haven't decided 
yet. “I'd be foolish to do it,” says 
Roper. “I don’t think pre-election sur- 
veys serve any useful purpose. But that 
doesn’t mean that I might not do it just 
out of pride.” 


HOTEL DERBY 


Sheraton, Hilton, and 
Statler, run differently, 
come out even on profits 


THe Bic THREE InN today’s hotel in- 
dustry are Sheraton, Hilton, and Statler 
—not necessarily in that order. Last Au- 
gust Sheraton Corp. of America an- 
nounced proudly that it had become 
“the largest hotel-owning company in 
the world in point of total assets.” The 
occasion: a $3 million outlay boosting 
Sheraton from minority stockholder to 
virtual owner of the $10 million Ford 
Hotels Co. of Canada. Thus it acquired 
such substantial properties as Toronto's 
Ford Hotel, Ottawa’s Lord Elgin, and 
the new 1,000-room Laurentian in 
Montreal, and upped its estimated total 
assets from $54.5 million to $64.5 mil- 
lion. 

Two months later, however, Hilton 
Hotels Co. paid exactly the same 
amount for a two-thirds interest in New 
York’s lush Waldorf-Astoria, also a $10 
million book asset. Hilton, the press re- 
leases maintained loftily, “is the world’s 
largest hotel organization.” The third 
chain, Hotels Statler Co., has bought 
no new hotels this year, so no one 
knows how it ranks itself among the 
Big Three. It all depends on what yard- 
stick is used. The three chains repre- 
sent three different philosophies of how 
to run a hotel company. 
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Relatively new 

to the hotel big time, Sheraton joined 
the company of Hilton and Statler in 
1945 when it combined assets with the 
erstwhile bankrupt and reorganized 
real estate firm, the United States 
Realty and Improvement Co. Since then 
President Ernest Henderson has pro- 
pelled Sheraton’s annual gross revenue 
from $12 million in 1945 to $31 mil- 
lion last year. About one-third of the 
years $3.3 million net income, how- 
ever, came from real estate transactions. 
Though owner of a few fancy hotels, 
aotably Boston’s ley-Plaza, Shera- 
ton usually finds itse host at good 
small hotels in secondary cities. Its 28 
hotels are scattered all over the East 
and Midwest. It thus has the distinction 
of owning the largest number of first- 
class hotels in the country. Closest con- 
tender: middle-weight Knott Corp., 
which operates 29 hotels in New York 
and New England, but has ownership 
control over only 16 of them. 


Hilton’s claim 
to hotel leadership is based more on 
quality than quantity. Enterpriser Con- 
rad N. Hilton, who perhaps takes a 
more romantic view of hotel-keeping 
than his two rivals, has collected some 
of the fanciest hostelries in the coun- 
try. Proud owner of such first-class 
properties as New York’s Plaza and 
Roosevelt, Chicago’s Palmer House and 
Stevens, and the Town House in Los 
Angeles, the Hilton company lists its 
total assets at $60 million but says their 
real worth is nearer $100 million. Like 
the Hilton-controlled Mayflower in 
Washington, D. C., the Waldorf will 
be carried on the books merely as an 
investment, will not appear as an ad- 
dition to total assets. 

Hilton’s policy is to maintain the “in- 


dividual character” of his hotels, 
whether it be the leisurely elegance of 
the Plaza or the bustling efficiency of 
the Stevens, With regard to the Wal- 
dorf, he says, “The Hilton management 
will guide the hotel with full recogni- 
tion of its obligation to the Waldorf 
clientele. In ing with the Hilton 
policy, the hotel's character and indi- 
viduality will remain unchanged. Tra- 
ditions built up over the years will be 
preserved; the service to the public 
will be maintained.” Behind the scenes, 
however, Hilton probably expects to 
lane up the Waldorf's managerial 
efficiency. Since its construction in 1931 
the hotel has been more glamorous than 
profitable. Net income for 1948 was 
only $658,000 on a total operating rev- 
enue of over $18 million. With the 
Waldorf, Hilton now has 13 hotels with 
over 12,000 rooms in his chain. Shera- 
ton has about 11,000 rooms. 


The Statler chain 

stays modestly out of the Hilton- 
Sheraton leadership derby. Though the 
oldest, it is now definitely the smallest 
of the Big Three in total assets ($40 
million) and physical size (eight ho- 
tels with 10,000 rooms). Currently di- 
gesting its last year’s purchase of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York (pre- 
viously Statler-operated under a man- 
agement contract), it bought no hotels 
in 1949, but plans to build one of 
1,400 rooms in Los Angeles. Pinning 
its sights on neither class nor mass, it 
strives to be the standard haven of the 
traveling man with uniformly good 
service as American and predictable as 
the taste of canned soup. Apparently 
the formula is popular for gross income 
and sales for Statler and its subsidiaries 
hit $49 million last year. This is the 
equal of the combined gross of the 


“Individual character”: Hilton and hostelry 
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Hilton empire and well above that of 
Sheraton. Net earnings for the year 
were $3.8 million compared with Hil- 
ton’s $3.9 million and Sheraton’s $3.3 
million. 

Expanding at a more conservative 
rate than either of its rivals, Statler has 
kept its debt at about half of theirs, 
seems to be extra careful in guarding 
against any return to the gloomy days 
of the 1930s when 81% of the country’s 
hotels went bankrupt, most of them be- 
cause of top-heavy debt. The Statler 
chain emerged from the depression un- 
scathed, but Conrad Hilton lost three 
hotels out of eight. 

Statler also shows up well from the 
point of view of average room occu- 
pancy. Its figure for 1948 is 89.4% as 
against about 84% for Sheraton and 
Hilton. Apparently its x agers. phi- 
losophy is that the number of rooms 
you own is not so important as the 
number you keep filled. 


JUTE DISPUTE 


Devaluation hits the 
Pakistani with the hoe 


As MOST PEOPLE know, things are all 
snarled up between India and Pakis- 
tan—and the fact that India has de- 
valued its currency while Pakistan has 
not only complicates the tangle. One 
of the knottier complications centers 
around the price of jute, a gawky 11- 
foot marsh-weed which is mostly used 
for making burlap. It provides a small- 
scale example of what happens when 
currencies hit the skids. 

India, which gets 61% of its dollar 
income from the export of burlap to 
the United States, normally buys three- 
fourths of its jute from Pakistan. But 
now, thanks to Indian devaluation, 
Pakistan’s jute prices are almost twice 
what they used to be. Or, looked at 
from the Pakistani viewpoint, the In- 
dian jute mills are now only willing to 
pay $7 per “maund” (82 lbs.), whi 
they used to pay $18. The Indians say 
they can’t possibly ‘afford to pay the 
new higher price, while the Pakistani 
reply that the proposed new low price 
is out of the question. Each country 
wants to keep the price the same in 
terms of its own currency. The result 
is that no jute is crossing the border, 
and the Indian mills are running at 
75% capacity with only enough supplies 
to last them until the end of the year. 
They are trying to boost local produc- 
tion of the controversial weed, but see 
little hope of self-sufficiency for quite 
some time. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan, trying hard to 














avoid devaluation, is watching its lu- 
crative cash crop rot on the ground for 
lack of processing mills. Its peasant 
farmers, who work waist deep in water 
from dawn till dusk harvesting the jute 
in possibly the worst paid and most 
arduous of all economic pursuits, are 
learning in a down-to-earth manner 
that devaluation is more than just 
graphs and figures. 


LOST— 


from high blood pres- 
sure, 152 million work- 
days, worth $2 billion 


YOU MIGHT HAVE READ the above item 
in the “Lost and Found” column of 
your favorite newspaper—if there were 
some chance of recouping these losses. 
But there is none. And, at least for the 
present, there is no way of preven ting 
further losses of this nature, for medic: 
men just don’t know the causes of high 
blood pressure. 

These figures represent the human 
and economic toll taken by two diseases 
only: hypertension (high blood pres- 
sure), and related arteriosclerosis (hard- 
ening of the arteries). Some 625,000 
persons die each year from conditions 
arising out of them—apoplexy, Bright's 
disease, angina pectoris, heart failure, 
coronary thrombosis. 

The odds are 50-50 that you will die 
from one of these if you are 45 years 
of age or over. And, as the nation’s age 
level rises, experts anticipate the num- 
ber of deaths from hypertensive dis- 
eases will reach 1,200,000 by 1960. 

These diseases shorten by 10 to 20 
years the period of service of many 
top management men, in whom com- 
panies have made large investments of 
time and money. The same is true for 
all workers in industry over 45. So it is 
no wonder that the subject has been 
marked “urgent business” on many a 
corporation chief's agenda. Unfortu- 
nately, his urgent question—“How can 
we prolong the lives of our people dur- 
ing their most fruitful 15-20 years of 
service?”"—cannot be given a pat 
answer. 


Industrial research bill 
runs to $1 billion yearly; yet only $4- 
5 million is spent on research to save 
the lives of people from America’s No. 
1 killer. This is a ratio of 268 to one! 
Hate a sby the heavy drain upon 
the nation’s human_resources, a 
men hs group of Cleveland business 
already launched a frontal at- 


upon Sy eee . Spearheading 
m4 drive is American Foundation 
for High Blood Pressure. Its two-fold 





purpose: to raise money through spe- 
cial corporate appeals and to channel 
it into effective research in all areas 
of heart disease. 

Initial idea for such an organization 
was fathered by Cleveland business 
leader Alva Bradley (ex-president, 
Cleveland Indians), whose brother died 
from hypertension. The Foundation, es- 
tablished in the fall of 1945, is now 
spreading its activities unostentatiously 
from city to city, where local commit- 
tees of prominent business men quietly 
seek funds from industrial and business 
firms for specific research purposes. A 
non-profit, tax deductible organization, 
the Foundation welcomes any indi- 
vidual or company to become a mem- 
ber by making a nominal contribution 
(maximum amounts are most wel- 
come). Its list of officers and trustees 
is studded with the names of well- 


known business and industrial execu- 
tives: W. H. Gerhauser, American 
Shipbuilding Co., president; Adrian J. 
Joyce, chairman of The Glidden Co.; 
George Codrington, General Motors 
vice-president; C. F. Hood, head of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


A Medical Advisory Committee, 
composed of 30 doctors is also research- 
ing various aspects of hypertension and 
arteriosclerosis. They represent such in- 
stitutions as the Mayo ‘Clinic, the Johns- 
Hopkins School of Medicine, The Co- 
lumbia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and the University of California 
Medical School. 

Their research cannot be done in a 
garret. It requires backing, the pro- 
vision of laboratories, and salaries with 
the assurance of continuity to scien- 
tists. So far, the Foundation has put 





selfish interests were. 


answers: 


This breakdown held 
although union members 








Call it Macaroni 


LasT MONTH in Minnesota, President Truman received a portrait of 
himself done in macaroni on black velvet. 

The same day he made a speech denouncing the “selfish interests” who 
obstruct his program, but refused to specify to reporters just who the 


In its latest survey the Psychological Corporation asked several thous- 
and people who they thought the President’s “selfish interests” were. The 


Labor unions most selfish 
Government officials most selfish............ 19% 
Business men most'selfish 
Farmers most selfish... .. 
ood even for lower-income 
ought business men slightly more selfish (27% 
to 26%) than their labor organizations. 
Yankee Doodle stuck a feather in his cap and called it macaroni. The 
“selfish interests” cry, favorite feather in Truman’s campaign cap, appar- 
ently seems to many as hollow as the macaroni used in his portrait 
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$90,000 to work in 19 research labora- 
tories, medical roy, ore hospitals 
from coast to coast. noon 
port abstruse but highly essential stud- 
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Dr. Irvine H. Page, chairman of the 
Medical Advisory Council, emphasizes: 
“Every avenue of research must be pur- 
sued to clearly determine the causes of 
high blood pressure. Only this research 
approach will lead to discovery of the 
cures. 

ha’ Snes oe ee eee ABO 
cations Committee assigns them to spe- 
cialists in approved institutions, awards 
being made to applicants on the basis 
of need, and evidence of the merit, of 
the particular project. 

Foundation officials feel that while 
the road may be long and baffling, per- 
haps cluttered with blind alleys, some 
encouraging progress has been made. 
They are now digging in to raise $1 
million more for equipment and lab 
workers. Meantime, the Foundation is 
integrating its activities with the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, will be desig- 
nated before year’s end as its Council 
for High Blood Pressure Research. 


(For more information, write Mr. A. 
A. Anderson, Executive Director, Room 
705, Marion Bldg., Cleveland, O.) 


TOOL TALLY 


First POsT-wak inventory of the na- 
tion’s machine tools, taken by trademag 
American Machinist, contradicts the 
popular notion of a westward migra- 
tion of manufacturing. New England 
and Southern metalworking equipment 
shows gains of 6.1% and 4.3%, with the 
Midwest and Far West off 12% and 2%, 
respectively, since the previous survey 
in 1945. 

Yankee states have 320,000 units, or 
18.1% of the nation’s total, with Dixie 
boasting 8%. The South’s potential, 
however, is greater than the percent- 
ages suggest, since most of its plant is 
newer. 

Most machine tools are redesigned 
after seven or eight years, are tagged 
“obsolescent” after ten. In 1945, 38% 
of all tools were overage; now the pro- 
portion is 43%, will jump to 75% if cur- 
rent trends are extended. In most re- 
gions almost half the tools are old-ag- 
ing. Only exception is the up-and-com- 
ing South, with a mere third of its tools 
nearing retirement or Biggest con- 
centration of very tools (20 years 
plus) is in Boston and Bridgeport fac- 
tory areas. 
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IMPROVE OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


with ~/Lecive< Thing... 


Your Secretary Saves Time and Effort 







..- Produces Better-Looking Letters 


any secretary feeling fresh and re- 
laxed. 

Better letters will be produced be- 
cause...with electric control...even 
spacing between characters, perfect 
alignment, and clear-cut uniform 
impressions are assured. And, as 
many carbon copies as you need... 
at light finger touch. 

Economize with these advantages 
that speed up work...and save ex- 
pensive retyping time and effort. 
Phone your local Underwood rep- 
resentative for a demonstration in 
your office on your own work...or 
mail in the coupon. 


Today, more than ever, employers 
need the most modern equipment 
to operate their offices efficiently. 
Use the UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER .. . enabling your sec- 
retary to do more typing with less 
effort .. . as a foundation for this 
efficiency. 











Watch your secretary speed up her 
typing... when she uses an Under- 
wood All Electric. 


Finger travel, hand travel are mini- 
mized... with Electric Keyboard, 
Electric Shifting, Electric Line Spac- 
ing, Electric Tabulating, Electric 
Back Spacing and Electric Carriage 


Return. Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other 
Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service 


Everywhere 
@ 1949 


You see, Electricity does the work 
...conserving time, and energy. 
Finger-Form Keys encourage natu- 
ral typing rhythm. After a busy day, 
the Underwood All Electric leaves 





UNDERWOOD 


LM Elect 


TYPEWRITER 


... Made by the 
Typewriter Leader 
of the World 





Bie 8 od 
UNDERWOOD 

Cae 

ord 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Regarding the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter, I am interested in having 
the following: 


) Demonstration in my office on... ... Street... .. 
MUNG. sot MBC... ast: HK P.M. 
() Illustrated, descriptive literature. Gitte ..0 cid - sshiees Zone.. .State......... 
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ments, wants it back. 
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WHAT’S IT WORTH to ship a Sherman tank (above) or airfield landing 
mat? U.S. contends railroads charged $2,000,000,000 too much for war ship- 


Acme 
SANTA FE’S GURLEY answers: 
roads earned less than “fair return” 
during war, did not overchargé. 








RAILROAD REBATES 


Justice Dept. asks $2 billion on wartime 
freight charges: is nationalization next? 


RaILROADMEN on the bumpy Colo- 
rado Division of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe have plenty of occasion 
to use the term “lung _jerker”—rail- 
roadese for a heavy-handed engineer. 
These days the lung jerkers they worry 
about wear white shirts instead of den- 
im thousand-milers and do their maul- 
ing from Washington desks instead of 
locomotive cabs. The lung jerkers: U.S. 
Department of Justice. Their mauling: 
17 suits against the rails asking rebates 
of $2 billion plus interest on a long list 
of wartime shipments from ammunition 
to aluminum airfield mats. 

If Justice Department should triumph 
in this case, the total working cash of 
all the railroads—$528,000,000 as of 
April 30 last—could pay only one-fourth 
of the enormous levy. The roads’ bil- 
lion-a-year pect rehabilitation pro- 
gram would stop cold. On some lines, 
maintenance would slip to a bare mini- 
mum; other railroads would go bank- 
rupt. Morale of railroaders, who haul 
70% of the nation’s total ton-mileage of 
freight, would certainly sink to zero. 


Basis of cases 

is that railroads did not give all possible 
reductions in every item: “transit privi- 
leges” (through rates on interrupted 


shipments); “equalization” (rate based 
on shortest possible route, not on actual 
ton-mileage); and land grant deduc- 
tions, compounded on the other dis- 
counts. Bureaucrats describe the result 





as “excessive charges in stupendous 
amounts.” But although lawhawks may 
wrangle over individual items, only the 
overall financial picture can _ reveal 
whether “too much” or “too little” was 
charged. 

From 1941 through 1945, Federal 
income taxes kept the railroads’ income 
on net investment to 4.9%—considerably 
lower than the legal “fair return” of 6%. 
These taxes, which came to $3.8 billion, 
or 85.5% of income, are not recoverable 
under law. If Justice Department wins, 
the Federal government will be taking 
away billions of dollars of profits on 
which 85% taxes have already been 
paid. In effect the roads will have paid 
excess profits tax on a net loss; statis- 
tically speaking, they will have paid the 
government about 160% of what they 
made during the war years! 

Freight revenue on Santa Fe, the na- 
tion’s blue ribbon road, averaged 1.014 
cents per ton-mile from 1941] through 
1945. This was lower than the 1921- 
30 “prosperity rate” of 1.279; lower 
than the 1931-40 “depression rate” of 
1.112; lower than the 1946-48 rate of 
1.150. During the war years the bulk of 
Santa Fe freight traffic was government 
freight, shipped subject to land grant 
deductions at rates below those charged 
commercial shippers.’ Bare statistics, 
then, hardly suggest that the military 
shipper was victimized by high charges. 

To rebut the U.S. argument, fi 
do not tell the whole tale, although 
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they indicate the military paid less 
than commercial shippers for 1941-45 
freight service. Santa Fe’s participa- 
tion in the war effort, for instance, 
extended beyond the mere provision of 
normal freight service at lowered gov- 
ernment-agency rates. Its lines, built for 
a west-to-east traffic load, required ex- 
tensive changes to handle the east-to- 
west shipments of a Pacific war. Thirty- 
one yard enlargements from Argentine, 
Kansas, to China Basin in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay District, were only a fraction 
of the wartime adjustment. Fuel facil- 
ities were improved at 39 points; water 
facilities at 107; shop and enginehouse 
equipment at 45. Divisions like the 
Pecos bridge track from Texico, Texas, 
to Dalies, New Mexico, required 60 
miles of double-tracking, 200 miles of 
centralized traffic control. The 87% 
boost in war traffic required more auto- 
matic block signals, more passing track 
over the whole seven-state system. 


Maintenance mounted. 
During the five war years, A.T.&S.F. 
spent $37,415,000 more on plant bet- 
terments than it laid out in the ten pre- 
ceding years. Average expenditure per 
year went up by $23,233,000. 
Operating difficulties arising from 
train-limit regulations were cleared up 
only after long wrangling. An agree- 
ment with conductors and _brake- 
men holding Summit-to-San Bernardino 
trains to 50 cars was not suspended by 
the ICC until July 31, 1943, two years 
and two months after the President had 
declared an unlimited national emer- 
gency. And it was not until June, 1945, 
at the Supreme Court definitely de- 
nied the State of Arizona’s right to limit 
freights to 70 cars. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION began formal hearings Nov. 
28th. Chairman Mahaffie (second from righ, sitting} 


defining “right price”—a job economists shir 
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will have his head full 








The Office of Defense Transportation 
on several occasions diverted 80% of 
the Santa Fe’s first-class box cars to 
foreign lines, creating a shortage of 
grain loading cars in Santa Fe territory. 
Repair crews had to be assigned to 
oils grain loaders out of second-rate 
cars—in some instances by using paper 
liners. After the war, makeup mainten- 
ance was needed to put Santa Fe’s re- 
turned box cars into top shape—al- 
though tax levies during the fighting 
years prevented the allocation of monies 


for this purpose. 


Commercial shippers, 
who'd pay more for less service if the 
Justice Department should win _ its 
reparations, have petitioned ‘that the 
charges be dismissed. Forty-six shipper 
groups, including the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, have come to the 
railroads’ defense. So has the Big E 
(Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers), along with 
other railway labor unions. A govern- 
ment “victory” would reduce railroad 
employment, retard purchase of safety 
devices, prevent early restoration of 
roads to pre-war states of maintenance. 
In raising the railroadman’s cry of 
“Rawhider!” against the Federal prose- 
cutors, rail bigwigs, union heads and 
shippers leave unmentioned a possible 
monstrous motive behind the reparation 
demands. If Justice should make its 
case stick, the railroads might prove un- 
able to ante up $2-3 billion and still run 
efficiently. Track would then be clear 
for nationalization. This would be, at 
the least, a major victory for bureauc- 
racy over commercial freedom; at most, 


it might mark a switchover from wel- 
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fare state to socialized economy. (Rail 
seizure was Britain’s first step.) 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads, no Toonerville trolley on the 
propaganda division, has been batting 
its stack to shake off the blind riders of 
Washington. Meanwhile, formal hear- 
ings betore the ICC began November 
28, with Fred Gurley, Santa Fe presi- 


-dent, as the first Super to dance the 


WEATHERING 
HEIGHTS 


Climate-conscious business 
swells instrument demand 


WHEN THE ARMED services set up regu- 
lar training schools for wartime meteor- 
ologists (weathermen), they put the 
final crusher on the saw, “Everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.” Now, lots of 
people—apart from the U. S. Weather 
Bureau—do something about it. Their 
action saves an estimated billion a year 
for public utilities, retail stores and, of 
course, shippers. 

Much of the saving is a return on 
the $25 million appropriated each year 
to the Weather Bureau. But an in- 
creasing part traces to the annual half 
million dollars spent by private con- 
cerns for weather instruments: sunshine 
recorders, rainfall, temperature, and 
moisture gauges, even complete weath- 
er stations. Industry's pre-war expendi- 
ture for climatological gadgets: virtually 
nil. 

Typical is the experience of Humble 
Oil and Refining Co., which is prospect- 
ing for oil in the Gulf of Mexico. To 
protect its drill rigs from high waves 
whipped up by offshore winds, Humble 
built an over-the-water piling tower 25 

















government carpet. 


stories tall. But in moving pipe, cement, 








$9 to make. 





Cast Iron That Bends 


machinery he Pll axle-housings, etc.) offers one of 
areas of use, but there are many other applications in such industries 
as oil, automotive, railroads, and machinery. Your next car, for instance, 
may have a crank shaft which costs the manufacturer only $7 instead of 


Biccest NEws of the century for 
foundrymen is International Nickel’s 
new cast iron that bends. Twice as 
strong as the best malleable iron 
available today, “ductile cast iron” is 
much less expensive to produce and 
combines many of the different advan- 
tages of both iron and steel. The two 
strips of the new metal shown here 
got their twistable qualities through 
a patented process whereby small 
amounts of magnesium are added to 
the molten iron before casting. This 
converts the iron’s carbon from flake 
graphite, which causes cast iron’s 
brittleness, to “spheroids” or com- 
pacted particles. 


Consumers may soon find the new 
iron showing up in places where steel 
and iron are used today. icultural 
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Labor Relations 


Leftist Lettuce 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


CALLING ALL LAWYERS! 

There's a fast couple of bucks to 
be made by some bright barristers 
who can get in on the ground floor 
of the fight between the right and left 
wings of the CIO. While tempers 
may flare and fists may fly in the 
meeting halls and inside the plants 
where both sides will vie for the 
loyalty of the rank-and-file, the real 
decisions will be made in 
the quiet of the courtroom 
or in the sanctified hearin 
chambers of the Nation 
Labor Relations Board. 

When the delegates to 
the CIO Convention gave 
the un-royal heave-ho to 
the Electrical Workers’ 

Union and its communist 
cohort, the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, it knew right off that 
the left-wingers would take their 
case to the very courts they sneer 
at. And they did too. Already over 
40 suits have been started by the 
ousted unions to keep the CIO from 
moving in. But that is only the be- 
inning. The leftist UE for example, 
as over 1,000 locals throughout the 
United States and every attempt by 
the right-wingers to take over any 
one will be met with every legal 
gimmick in Blackstone and then 
some. 

It's a little-known fact that one 
of the reasons the CIO Convention 
didn’t toss the other Communist-led 
unions out on their collective ear 
was because of the inevitable legal 
snarls that would immediately ensue. 
CIO lawyers admitted that they just 
couldn’t handle such a tremendous 
avalanche of legal maneuver. So 
strategy now is to ease out one union 
at a time—but only when the legal 
eagles give the green light. 

Another thing that has worried 
the right-wingers is where to get 
the money needed to fight the left- 
wing factions, both in the courts and 
in organizational drives. The CIO 
will resort to the standard fund- 
raising device of assessments. 

The left-wingers, however, are not 
as worry-worn by money problems. 
They are past masters at wheedling 
out greenbacks by the barrelfull. A 


single rally at Madison Square Gar- 
den can easily net over wer grand. 
Even a puny campaign in the Daily 
Worker is good for $20,000. Time 
was when the loyal followers of the 
Red banner could put a golden 
touch on their Hollywood comrades 
—those downtrodden slaves who toil 
as writers, actors, and directors at 
$1,000 a week or more. But that 
source has pretty much 
dried up by now. 
If things really get 
tough, there are the “mil- 
lionaires of the left”—se- 
nile old ladies with in- 
herited millions who 
poured out plenty to sup- 
rt the Henry Wallace 
id for the Presidency and 
who can always be 
counted on to shell out the shekels 
for the “cause.” And don’t over- 
look the large number of “front” 
organizations whose job it is to snare 
the political innocents and fellow 
travelers. 

The left-wing unions won't be 
wanting for legal talent either. It’s 
said that Lee Pressman, ex-counsel 
for the CIO, might be called in to 
help map out the strategies to keep 
the left-wing organizations from dis- 
integration on the union front. 
Pressman, despite his alleged lean- 
ings, is a man of distinction—fee- 
wise. When he left the CIO to go 
into private practice, his first case 
was to defend Philip Murray on a 
charge of violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act by spending union funds for po- 
litical purposes. Pressman won the 
case in the Supreme Court and 
handed the CIO a bill for $84,000. 
Murray blinked at the five-figure fee 
but ordered the CIO to pay every 
nickel of it. 

Then there is Harry Sacher who 
played an active role defending the 
11 Communists in the recent trial 
before Judge Medina. It’s been ru- 
mored in the legal trade that 
Sacher is good for $60,000 a year 
or more. 

Apparently the hammer and sickle 
makes a mighty lucrative shingle for 
some people: there’s eonty of green 
in playing the red game 
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WEATHERMAN’S CLIMB from the 
butt of jokes. to a valuable industrial 
technician has accelerated since the 
war. This Black Mountain meteorologist 
is shown atop a wind-velocity rod. Data 
he collects will determine correct time 
for tree spraying, save millions in timber. 


water and fuel from boats and barges 
to the platform, weather was still a 
problem. A field weather station was 
finally set up to relay storm and wind 
data to drilling supervisors. Installation 
was made by a private firm of “meteor- 
ological consultants”—one of the half- 
dozen such which have hung out 
shingles in the last year or two. 

Arabian American Oil Co. has a dif- 
ferent problem. Planning to patrol its 
pipelines with airplanes, it will require 
accurate information on flying condi- 
tions. In addition, temperature and 
other climatic conditions affect the flow 
of oil through the pipe and the func- 
tioning of pump stations. Before the 
situation is under control, Arabian 
American may have a whole chain of 
weather stations along its line. 

High temperature means full pres- 
sure in pipelines, and vice versa. Thus 
American Gas and Electric keeps tabs 
on temperatures all along its lines from 
Oklahoma and Texas. Temperature at 
St. Louis, for example, determines how 
pumping operations and the flow of gas 
will andled at the wells. 

Central Light and Power Co., in 
southwest Texas, was troubled by Gulf 
of Mexico storms which: sometimes 
veered inland, downing power lines. 
Cure was ‘a series of weather stations 


along the coasts; now the progress of 
storms is charted, inland veerings pre- 
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dicted, repair crews alerted before the 
damage is under way. 

Less important as a market for in- 
strument makers, but just as concerned 
with accurate forecasting, are retail op- 
erators. M ising lore has pus 
cluded the story of the Atlanta milliner 
who offered to refund $5 on the cost 
of each bonnet if more than .8 inches 
of rain fell on Easter Sunday. The of- 
fer brought buyers by the score; the 
latter's chances of refunds were slight, 
for 80 years of Weather Bureau records 
showed infinitesimal rainfall during the 
Easter season. 

Forecasting of rain or snow decides 
whether de ent store windows will 
display umbrellas or galoshes. A Phila- 
delphia candy shipper waits on the 
Weather Bureau before senting, per- 
ishable sweets, as do wine distributors 
and even canners, some of whose prod- 
ucts (especially soups) are damaged 
by freezing in transit. Charcoal is sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous combustion in 
transit, is not railroaded in very hot 
weather. Fish merchandising is helped 
in three ways by weather reports: 
stormy weather cuts down the catch 
coming to market; warm weather re- 
quires artificial freezing before ship- 
ment; extremely cold spells make anti- 
freeze measures necessary so the fish 
can be shipped and sold as “fresh.” 

Farmers can keep cauliflower and 
potatoes in the ground longer if accu- 
rate weather predictions are available. 
Such information lengthens the growth 
period, makes for larger products and 
profits. Weather Bureau estimates a 
$1,000,000-a-year saving for Long Is- 
land cauliflower alone. j- 
dusting and spraying depends for its 
efficiency on the right weather condi- 
tions. So is tree-spraying against blights 
in the timber country (Pacific North- 
west savings: $20 million). 

On a rainy day, about half the house- 
wives in Long Island’s suburbs decide 
not to go to the store for bread and 
cake. Instead, they phone husbands in 
the city to pick up the bakery wares 
on the way ines 

This makes Hanscom Bakeries’ 
weatherman one of its most im t 
operatives. When he says “clear,” Hans- 
com’s loaves are split half and half be- 
tween New York City and suburban 
bakery shops. When he forecasts rain, 
75% of deliveries are made in New York 
or at retail outlets near commuter sta- 
tions. His predictions save the company 
$400,000 a year. 

Meanwhile Bendix Aviation’s instru- 
ment division turns out twice its pre- 
war volume. And the New York station 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau reports 
“We are simply deluged with requests 
from business firms who tell us what 
they do and want us to tell them how 
weather information can help them.” 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CoLeaguced on pMsoediiik MS. 


The brewing industry has been in an 
expansion and modernization stage since 
the end of the war made copper freely 
available to it once more. New breweries 
are being built, and older ones enlarged, 
in order to meet the increasing demands 
of the public. As a result, the copper- 
smiths who fabricate brewing equipment 
have given Revere large orders for cop- 
per sheet and copper tube, which they 
turn into such items as brew kettles, 
mash tubs, lauter tubs, wort tanks, 
cookers, water heat- 
ers, and piping. Be- 
cause the brewing of 
beer is necessarily 
done on a large-vol- 
ume basis, the equip- 
ment is correspond- 
ingly huge. Orders for 
several hundred thou- 
sand pounds of cop- 
per are not unusual. 

Though the brew- 
ing people thus are 
large users of Revere copper, they are not 
direct customers; the Revere customer 
is the coppersmith who fabricates to 
brewers’ specifications. Neverthe- 
less, Revere keeps a friendly hand out- 
stretched to the brewer. Lately we have 
talked with quite a few brewmasters, 
and have found the same outstanding 
loyalty to copper that existed before 
the war and which has, in fact, been a 
feature of the brewing industry from 
its beginnings centuries ago. One master 
brewer, for example, said: “In planning 
the mammoth new installations for our 
$12,500,000 expansion program, copper 
was chosen because it is the most ductile 


metal for the fabrication of specially- 
designed brew kettles and related equip- 
ment; in keeping with time-honored 
traditions.” 

Brewing is, in fact, a remarkable mix- 
ture of tradition and science. Beer and 
ale are among the oldest of man’s bev- 
erages, and all the evidence indicates that 
copper, probably man’s first metal, has 
been used since the beginning. This an- 
cient art relied upon the rule of thumb, 
experience, for centuries. It is now under 
a large measure of sci- 
entific control as well, 
the brewmasters’ high 
talents being sup- 
ported and confirmed 
by laboratory checks 
of materials. It is 
therefore especially 
gratifying to Revere 
that copper continues 
to be the metal pre- 
ferred by brewers. 

There is an old say- 
ing: “Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to cast the old 
aside.” What is important, however, is 
not newness and not oldness, but suit- 
ability. A material may be new as to- 
morrow’s sunrise, yet suitable for only 
a few applications. It is part of every 
manufacturer’s task to study the old as 
well as the new, and be certain he is 
neither unreasonably wedded to tradi- 
tion, nor unwisely eager to change for 
the sake of change. In making such 
studies he can and should call upon his 
suppliers, who, like Revere, are always 
glad to provide the latest and fullest in- 
formation about their materials. 





REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Cffices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 












NEW IDEAS 


. . - in office equipment, paints, lifting tools, 
sales aids, accounting appliances 


CANNED FROST 


When applied to windows, a new 
paint, “Glass Frosting,” gives the same 
effect as commercially ground or frosted 
glass. Useful in blotting out unsightly 
views, or to insure privacy, the frost- 
ing comes ready to use out of the can, 
presents a washable, durable surface 
through which clear light enters. It’s 
specially designed to withstand extreme 
variations in temperatures, will not 
break the glass—which frequently hap- 
pens when opaque paint is used. 

(Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


FERRIS WHEEL 


A new rotary file just introduced op- 
erates in ferris-wheel fashion. A touch 
of the finger twirls the wheel around, 
brings the desired “car” into view for 
easy reference or removal. The unit 
is desk height, requires three square 
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MANAGERIAL 
CONTROL 
OF BUSINESS 


Edited by GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR., 
and S. A. PECK 
of the Trundle Engineering Company 
Top management consultants offer you in 
this practical book the results of their wide 
experience which covers every phase — 
analyzing the operation, general problems, 
sales, manufacturing, industrial relations. 
By following the principles outlined here, 
you can develop a simple, effective system 
of controls for your own business. 
Others are saving money by applying Trundle 
principles. You can cut costs, too! Order Maa- 
agerial Control ef Business today. 


409 pages Illus. $5.08 


TRY THE BOOK FOR 10 DAYS . 
- 
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feet of space, holds up to 13,000 index 
cards. The cabinet is of heavy steel 
construction. 

(Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 
952 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn.) 


DRUM LIFTER 


Here's an interesting special tool de- 
signed to spare your back and keep 
your toes from getting squashed. Called 





an E-Z Up, it’s used in upending heavy 
oil drums. The tool has no movin 
parts, relies on two specially design 
v-shaped strap-iron saddles welded to 
42”-long shaft. One saddle fits over the 
top expanded rolling hoop, and the 
other presses against the drum head. 
The manufacturer says it can’t slip, and 
weighs only six pounds. 

(D. S. Campbell Co., 6110 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


NO-PUNCH HIT 


Sales bulletins, catalogs, instruction 
manuals, etc., can now be inserted into 
binders without the need for punching 
holes in the papers. A new punchless 
binder features two compressing slides 
which bind or release papers under 
finger pressure. The binder cover is of 
pressboard, comes in red, black, or 
gray, is available in letter or legal size 
with clips at top or sides. 

(Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., 
135 West 23rd St., New York, N.Y.) 


UBIQUITOUS NYLON 


Chalk up another niche for nylon in 
the field of fabric. Remin Rand has 
now come up with an “All Nylon” inked 
typewriter ribbon, which is said to give 
exceptionally clear impressions, be ex- 
ceptionally long-wearing, and have a 
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specially designed ink which gives per- 
fect impressions from the first typing 
stroke. Most. useful in electric 
writers, and electric billing, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting machines, where 
long wear is essential. 

(Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 


SCENTS FOR SALES 


Before the days of cellophane and 
wax paper, you could sort of smell your 
way around a anne store. Now, how- 
ever, the packagers, having outdone 
themselves in the art of sealed-in good- 
ness, are faced with the problem of 
making things smell again. Would hel 
sales, they say. Instead of taking o 
the wrappings, however, they have hit 
upon mixing fragrance with the wrap- 
ping paper. Chemicals such as vanillin, 
ethavan and coumarin are mixed with 
the pulp or pressed into the finished 
paper by the paper mills to give cdoky, 
candy and ice cream wrappers a tasty 
smell. 


(Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
4, Mo.) 


CHECK CERTIFIER 


The newest machine to foil the rub- 
ber check artist is this check certifying 
machine which produces a multi-color 
certification stamp conforming to the 
recommendations of the American 


Bankers’ Association. The machine has 
a double locked control (one key for 
the operator and one for the respon- 





sible executive), and a locked meter 
which automatically records each certi- 
fication. Other advantages, says the 
manufacturer, are (1) a uniform, eas- 
ily recognized certification stamp, (2) 
an impression which does not obliterate 
other writing on the check, and (3) an 
intricate pattern design in four colors 
which makes counterfeiting almost im- 
possible. To back up this last claim the 
company gives an insurance policy with 
each machine. 

(Todd Co., 1150 University Ave., 
Rochester 8, N. Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Company, Employee ~ 
Publication, Management’s Reader- Crafts- Final . 
No. Employees Score Interest Score manship Score 


Alabama Dry Dock 
. yr Co. 
ore & Aft (Oct. 28) 83 79 
(3,000 employees) . ” 


management and employee stories. Lauds union for Community Chest 
work, has punchy editorials, a fair degree of diversity. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Kodakery (Oct. 20) 45 70 49 64 

(48,000) 
This eight-page weekly stumbles badly on the management story, 
stubs an editorial toe in its attempt to whip up reader interest. 
Scrambled layout and some immature writing don’t help. New product 
stories dull; why list all winners in National Snapshop contest? 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. : 

Gair News (Oct.-Nov.) 59 82 89 72 

(3,800) 
Book reflects Gair’s interest in fine packaging; layout is near tops, 
but more attention should be given to content. “Folding Cartons” pix- 
story interesting, but too long. Employee features are nicely wrapped, 
but light—although “Serving Others” has refreshing twist. 

N. J. Bell Tel. Co. 

Accounting Progress (Oct.) 60 86 40 62 


Courtesy rating given herewith to an interesting, literate, and inex- 
pensive departmental publication. It’s scored, however, on same basis 
as company-wide publications. 
New York Central System 
Headlight (Oct.) 88 81 70 80 
(119,000) 
First issue in new format on right track. Good management features: 
“How're We Doing?,” “Let’s Not Throw $$$,” editorials, and exec 
message. Clever: “Americans Speaking,” “Do You Know?” Muffed: 
“Day at Fair.” Lacks humor, should devote more space to employees. 
Thor Corp. 
Thorcast (Oct.) 80 72 60 71 
(2,300) 


Six-page news sheet lacks warmth; overdoes product plugging, gives 
too little space to employee story. Slightly autocratic. Has many good 
ingredients (excluding stories on visiting firemen )—how about warm- 
ing them up? 

Western Auto Supply Co. 

Circle Arrow Retailer 

—T, Ed., Oct.) 63 80 69 70 


Marksmanship excellent in front of book, but arrow soon starts 
circling. Good: “I believe,” “Stocks and Bonds” (good use of out- 
side material), “Atomic Power.” Too many personals; why not fea- 
ture only those that are newsworthy? Pix too small, layout falls apart 
after p. 18. 


In sconinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community and 
employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 





A.D.D.vS’s “Fore & Aft” 





Small, eight-page weekly does a commendable job, nicely balances - 








@ Fine clothes of beautiful wear-resistant 
Harris Tweed Woolens tailored to your 
measure in Great Britain. Suits, over- 
coats, topcoats, ulsters, sports coats, plus- 
fours and trousers—man tailored for men. 


@ Prices, including customs duties and de- 
livery charges, are now drastically re- 
duced because of devaluation of the Brit- 
ish Pound Sterling. Why be satisfied with 
clothes of lesser quality when you can 
wear distinctively tailored handwoven 
Harris Tweeds at so little cost. 


@ All patterns of Harris Tweed also sup- 
plied in any length for women’s home 
tailoring. 


@ Write now- for photo-illustrated style 
book, pattern samples, price list and self- 
measure order form. No obligation. 


THE SAMBI COMPANY 
P.O. Box 213 — Desk 8 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 














QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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On The Bookshelf 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION THROUGH 
MANAGEMENT AND UNION CHANNELS— 
Two Case Srupirs. (Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. Bound in paper, $2.50; 
in cloth, $3.00). 


The notion that good communica- 
tions from top to bottom is the measure 
of a good organization (industrial or 
otherwise) is not new. 

Case studies of Johnson & Johnson, 
makers of surgical dressings, and Esso 
Standard Oil Company’s Bayway Re- 
finery show what management and 
union can do to further employee 
knowledge of what’s going on and why. 











Just Off the Press—Aft Saving of 334% 
"1950 FORBES ANNUAL 


‘GROWTH 


STOCK GUIDE" 


LIMITED EDITION—CONFIDENTIAL NOT TRANSFERABLE 








Here's what you get: 


1. 12-page analysis of remarkable capital 
gains and liberal income possibilities of growth 
stocks with 5 Key Tests for Determining Growth 
Factors of any stock and Guide Posts for Select- 
ing and Measuring Growth Stocks. 

2. Clear-cut analysis and explanation of vari- 
ous growth forces at work in the 25 Fastest- 
Growing Industries—some little known or ap- 
preciated by the investing public. 

3. Analysis of 173 growth stocks as to present 
stage of growth: |. Early; 2. Advanced; or 
3. New Growth Factors. 


4. Special Growth Stock Selections: 
a. 10 With Best Prospects for 1950 


b. 12 With Greatest Long Term 
Growth Potentials 


c. 51 With Continuous 25-Year 
Dividend Records 


5. Birds-eye analysis of each of 173 growth 
stocks under headings: |. Pertinent Growth 
Factors; 2. History and Nature of Business; 
3. Capitalization and Financial Positions. 

6. Detailed statistical analysis of each of 173 
growth stocks showing over 20-year period: 
1. Sales Trends; 2. Earnings Records; 3. Dividend 
Policy; 4. Yearly Price Range. 


220 PAGES OF VITAL STATISTICS THAT 
UNCOVER THE TRUE VALUES AND PROS- 
PECTS OF THE FOREMOST GROWTH SITU- 
ATIONS AMONG ALL LISTED SECURITIES. 
You can reserve your copy in either of two ways. 
1. Return coupon alone and we will bill you at 
$15 when report is shipped or 2. Mail coupon 
and only $10 at special pre-publication saving 
of 33'/,%. Since we are only printing a limited 
edition, cash orders will naturally receive pref- 
erence. 

Each copy will be individually numbered and 
is supplied for your exclusive use. All material is 
copyright and cannot be quoted or used for 
text purposes without the permission of the 
publisher. 


ORDER NOW TO INSURE YOUR 
COPY ON PUBLICATION DATE! 








OU don’t have to be “sold” on the money-making possibilities of 

“growth” stocks. Records show that 10 shares of Coca-Cola pur- 

chased in 1924 for $780 are worth $14,000 today plus dividends 
of $6,000! In the same year, 10 shares of General Electric at $1,970 
are worth $6,400 today in addition to $4,800 in dividends! Similarly 
10 shares of S. S. Kresge at $2,930 are worth over $8,000 today not 
counting dividends of more than $6,400. These are but a few examples 
of typical “growth” studies of the past. 

We're confident that you'll find the Coca-Colas, General Electrics 
and Kresges of tomorrow in the “1950 FORBES Annual Growth 
Stock Guide.” 

From the thousands of listed securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb our research staff has uncovered 173 
stocks that meet its rigid requirements as “G-R-O-W-T-H” STOCKS 
on each of 5 Key Points developed to measure GROWTH 
POTENTIALS. 

Here, for the first time to our knowledge is a study that uncovers 
the true values and prospects of the foremost GROWTH situations 
under these three important classifications : 


EARLY STAGE OF GROWTH 
ADVANCED STAGE OF GROWTH 
NEW GROWTH FACTORS 


This confidential 220-page report (limited to just 2,500 copies) is a 
truly time-saving compilation for astute investors. It represents an 
investment of thousands of dollars and thousands of hours of skilled 
professional statistical analysis. Yet you can receive this mine of invest- 
ment information for only $10—a saving of $5 in the publication 
price of $15. 

Furthermore, if the study does not come up to your expectations, 
you may return it within 10 days for complete refund. 

To help those who do not have the time or training to spot the most 
promising GROWTH SITUATIONS the FORBES Guide will 


feature our staff’s selections of: 


10 WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950 
12 WITH BEST LONG TERM GROWTH PROSPECTS 
51 WITH CONTINUOUS 25-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORDS 
For those who wish to carefully study potentials of each stock, they 
are analyzed in full, one to a page under the headings: 
1. Dominant Growth Factors 
2. History and Description of Business and Activities 
3. Capitalization and Finance 


In addition a complete statistical table is provided for each stock 
showing graphically for the past 20 years: 1. Sales and Earnings 
Growth; 2. Dividend Action; and 3. Price Range. 
eA With these vital statistics and other background material provided 
GUIDE” on publication. you can see for yourself just how fast the companies you are interested 

Choice — in are growing and how growth has affected earnings and dividends. 
4 apes ie $10 payment in full. — Investors and traders alike will find the study invaluable. 
will pay $15 on receipt of material. I under- U hi fid ial : 
stand the contents is copyright and cannet be se this conndential report to: 
ee ee ee ee Ce 1. Get in on the ground-floor of promising GROWTH situations. 
It is understood that if after examining the Guide, 2. To spot companies with NEW GROWTH products or processes. 
10 3. To check your holdings to be sure of maximum long term capital 
gains and present and future income. 


- on — mo tn peaeematd I may return it within 
ONLY 2500 COPIES AVAILABLE. MAIL COUPON NOW 
TO SAVE 33'/,% ON ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION PRICE 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Please enter my erder for a copy of cenfidential 
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r DIVERGENT MOVEMENTS may be witnessed between 
now and the beginning of the year in business and 

in the stock market. 

0 The prospect is that Christmas trade will prove 

quite active, satisfactory. 

> Selling, to establish tax losses, may become ex- 

tensive. 

Admittedly, the election results were not en- 
‘. couraging to industry and finance. Manifestly, the 
h current trend is favorable to Truman’s so-called 

Fair Deal. 
7 Between now and next November the Republi- 
3 can Party must evolve and aggressively champion 
S a positive, constructive policy. Economy should be 
I its keynote. The Administration’s extravagant 

spending is vulnerable to attack. The prospective 
" Federal deficit for this fiscal year of more than 
. $5,000,000,000 should cause thoughtful citizens to 

ponder, to wince, to rebel against additional billion- 
dollar commitments by Washington for limitless ex- 
pansion of State Socialism. 

That way lies ruin. 

Britain’s sad, sad experiences should be accepted 
by Americans as a dire warning. 


“SECURITY” FOR ALL ILLUSORY 


No government on earth can guarantee “security” 
for all its citizens, regardless of how irresponsibly 
they act. Governments earn nothing, create no 
wealth, are but spenders, spenders of monies they 
first extract from the people. 

All history records that excessive government 
expenditures and taxes inevitably end catastroph- 
ically. 

The New Deal and now the 


Fair Deal have ignored this Winners IN Every CONFLICT 


, stern, inexorable lesson. Their 
dominating motive, their dom- 
inating practice: “Spend, 
spend, spend; elect, elect, 
elect.” 

True, today we are a rich, 

; prosperous, powerful nation. 

A large part of the rest of the 
world looks to us for munifi- 
cent financial succor. We are 
fulfilling this role on a scale 
never attempted by any other 
nation. 

But what portends? 

The source of all America’s 
material progress and prosper- 
ity, namely, the investing of 
many, many billions of individ. 
ual, family and _ institutional 
savings in “venture” capital, 








Business, Stocks May Diverge 


terprises, has been shrinking, drying up alarmingly, 


since the advent of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. - 


President Truman glories in his Point Four, in- 
volving the devoting of multiple-multiple billions of 
American dollars for the development of “back- 
ward countries.” A noble, noble dream! 

But where are these multiple-multiple billions to 
come from? 

Investors have been so discouraged against en- 
trusting their savings for the development of Amer- 
ica that they are little likely to entrust them for 
the development of the poorest countries through- 
out the globe. 

If the multitudinous billions of dollars the United 
States is spending to bring about the solvency: of 
Western Europe fall short of their purpose between 
now and 1952, what earthly chance is there of 
American taxpayers being able to foot the bill 
necessary to put less efficient lands on their finan- 
cial feet? 

Idealism must be adequately intermingled with 
realism. 

It may be to President Truman’s credit that he 
is an idealist. But unless he exercises realism in far 
greater measure than he has heretofore, his dream 
will collapse to a nightmare, not only for American 
taxpayers but for all the world—except Russia. 


“FREE” PENSIONS DANGEROUS 


We cannot but deplore the pell-mell rush towards 
granting of non-contributory pensions to workers. 

We forsee ultimate debilitation, probably ruin. 

Heretofore Americans have been the most sturdy, 
self-reliant people the world has ever known. The 
nation was founded by he- 
men, by pioneers who leaned 
on nobody, who depended up- 
on their own untiring efforts 
to establish their own homes, 
to provide for their children. 

I have a haunting fear that 
we are in peril of beeoming a 
nation of leaners, of losing our 
self-respect, dependence upon 
our own exertions to protect 
us and ours. 

When any able-bodied indi- 
vidual, any family, the people 
of any nation succumbs to the 
illusory notion that they can 
depend entirely upon hand- 
outs, they, in my conviction, 
court ultimate disillusionment, 
disaster. 

Let’s start returning to the 
manly sturdiness of America’s 


in employment-providing en- Courtesy New York World-Telegrom forefathers. —B. C. Forses. 


December 1, 1949 
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STOCKS WHICH 
OUT-PERFORM 
“THE MARKET” 









list, of course, 
Strength Measurements: 


in the stocks you are holding. 
b 


~ 


up in stock in which 
worse-than-average 
light of the risk you are assuming. 

c) help you avoid sluggish stocks and 
concentrate your money in those which 
are reflecting accumulation that should 


tion. 


This analysis does Not make pos- 


does not eliminate all losses. BUT, 
it does provide hedge-free, positive 
information for investors who prefer 
to base decisions on facts, rather than 
opinions. 


If you care to determine whether or sot you 
com use this factual data to your profit, we 
shall be pleased to send you— 

1) Current Buying & Selling Graph 
& Report which provides specific evi- 
dence on the trend of the market. 

2) Steck Selection Report which pro- 
vides Relative Strength Measurement 
Ratings on 418 stocks and 38 Indus- 
try Groups. Specific Buy, Hold, Sell 
recommendations are stated. 

3) Stock Market Strategy, an explana- 
tory book which clearly explains the 
Principles of this analysis and outlines 
a definite plan for using it in manag- 
ing your market account. 


Send $1 to cover costs. 
Ask for Report F-97. 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 


Larchmont, New York 








It is common knowledge some 
stocks far out-perform others. The 
changes. Relative 


a) help show you whether you are likely 
to realize better than average results 


tell you whether your money is tied 


ou may expect 
ormance in the 


indicate further substantial apprecia- 


sible infallible market judgment. It 
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Keystone 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 



































IT’S TRUE 


Clients who followed our six stock portfolio 


management since we began in 1947 are 53% 
WEALTHIER (19 Oct.). 


SIX WEEK TRIAL—$3 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


Box 244, ESD San Diego, Calif. 
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THE MARKET aS A whole has made 
little headway in spite of a 30-point 
advance in the Dow-Jones Averages 
since last - 

While leading stocks, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, International 
Business Machines, Du Pont, Allied 
Chemical, etc., have registered hand- 
some gains, most stocks staged only a 
moderate advance or did not advance 
at all. 

On average, very few investors have 
realized much profit. Speculation has 
been held at a minimum (actually the 
Government has discouraged it). 

Activity has been confined largely to 
better-grade stocks. In the past, this 
proved to be a healthy sign. When an 
advance was led by the “Blue Chips,” 
sooner or later the lower-priced stocks 
picked up. Up to now, there has been 
scarcely any important rise in the 
lower-priced stocks. 

I would not be surprised to see the 
market temporarily slow up. 

Leading stocks might react some- 
what and then gradually dry up, while 
the stocks that have done little might 
merely back-and-fill in a narrow range. 

The averages today at 192 are on ap- 
proximately the same level as that of 
June, 1948, when the market had ad- 
vanced some 28 points following Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations for the 
draft and universal military training. 
Crane then sold at 39; today, 28; 
Columbia Broadcasting 21, now 25; 
Nash Kelvinator 20, now 15. 

In other words, in spite of the fact 
that the Dow-Jones Average is now the 
same as it was a year ago, many indi- 
vidual stocks are now selling lower than 
they were then. 

This would lead me to believe that 
the majority of stocks had discounted 
the problems resulting from pension 
payments, higher taxes, etc., and that 
in most cases their lows were made last 
June. 

Therefore, barring the unforeseen, 
such as war, I rather believe that the 
formation is being laid for a later ad- 
vance in the market, subject to the 
usual set-backs and delays. 

With the general exception of the 
Dow-Jones averages, today a great 
number of stocks are selling at or near 
levels from which the last bull market 
began. The news this year generally 
has been bad and many stocks. have 


remained in a narrow range. 


















During this summer the market rose 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Market Outlook 


continually in face of the devaluation 
of the British pound, the coal and steel 
strikes, and Russia’s announcement of 
the atomic bomb. Ability of the mar- 
ket to ignore bad news is a good sign. 

Strike settlements could produce a 
reaction in the market, but I think it 
would only be temporary. As already 
mentioned, there is no wild speculation 
today. In 1929 speculation was on the 
rampage and many stocks were up 300% 
to 400%. No such condition exists to- 
day. 

The country’s banking system is in 
excellent condition as compared with 
20 years ago. The building boom then 
had ended. Today it still has a good 
outlook. 

The Government today has become 
an important factor in the nation’s 
economy; it will spend millions for 

roducts of all kinds. Investors should 
as this in mind when making long- 
range commitments. 

For investors who are interested in 
long-term holdings I suggest gradual 
accumulation of stocks such as: 


Current Current 
Price Dividend 


ee 18 1.50 
American Agric. Chem.. 44 3.00° 
American Bank Note. . 24 1.60° 
American Chain & Cable 24 1.60 
American Cyanamid .. 45 1.50° 
American Home Prod.. 29 1.20° 
ND 5k ween 068 14 1.00 
Bucyrus-Erie ......... 17 1.60 
CN 5).5 45 wih teres sive 27 Cini 
Cincinnati Milling .... 25 1.40 
Columbia Broadcasting. 25 1.40 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 388 8.00 
Fairbanks, Morse ..... 37 2.00 
General Motors ....... 65 5.00° 
Gen’l. Portland Cement 80 1.60 
General Refractories .. 22 2.00 
General Electric ...... 38 2.00 
Industria Electrica 

de Mexico ......... 7 none 
International Harvester. 28 1.40° 
Ai aes in al 22 1.50 
eae IEF ee: 32 2.00 
Montgomery Ward ... 52 2.00° 
National Dept. Stores. . 15 1.00 
Otis Elevator ........ 86 2.00° 
Owens-Illinois Glass ... 58 8.00 
Sharp & Dohme ...... 33 85° 
Standard Brands ..... 21 1.20° 
Stokely-Van Camp .... 12 1.00 
U.S. Rubber ......... 83 2.00 
Western Auto Supply. . 37 3.00 





* Plus extras. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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ROYSTONE SAYS: NEVER BUY STOCKS 
TO HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
— weekly bulletins. 

o buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 





U. S. Dollar represents the Country that 
has the best credit. No currency in the 
world has intrinsic worth other than its 
credit value. Therefore, the Dollar, for 
the present, is the most desired currency. 
It was the quest for Dollars that inspired 
the recent devaluations. ; 

Thinking from fundamentals, we must 
conclude that currently the Dollar is 
in a bull market and that tangible 
assets, including equities dre in a bear 
market. This means there could soon 
be a flight from equities and other 
“things” now being artificially sup- 
ported by government, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, fair trade measures and temporary 
scarcities. 

In view of an ultimate flight from 
the Dollar, we have sought and found 
a “haven of refuge” for our clients 
which we will discuss in our Contact 
Letters early in the New Year. Re- 
member, in the past, fortunes have 
been saved and made foilowing our fore- 


W. H. ROYSTONE casts. 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 
nemic guide for the future,” sent free to his 
personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated his “Comments” said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and so 
have no growth futures. (Ask for our study, “Growth Values 
versus Steel.”) Investors should not seek dividends at the ex- 
pense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


STOCKS POOR INFLATION HEDGE 


Statistics covering the recorded history of modern industry 
show equities have never been an effective hedge against the 
financial ravages of monetary inflation, especially when such 
stocks are bought during the time the public is inflation minded. 
This fact applies with equal force to the purchase of gold stocks. 

Regardless of the current popular discussion of inflation, the 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the election result last Fall and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical peried. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for person 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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$20 SPENT MAY 
SAVE YOU $2000 


Advice From The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


A right decision may save you $2000. Or 
$20,000! A wrong decision may cost you 
thousands. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and per- 
sonal income. You get the facts in time 
to take whatever steps are needed to pro- 
tect your interests, or to seize quickly a 
new profit-making opportunity. You are 
promptly and reliably informed on every 
major new development relating to: 
Prices, Taxes, Inventories, Industries, 
Production Trends, Commodities, Securi- 
ties, Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
ae Trade, Finance and New Legisla- 

on. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily ... with the largest staff of 
writers on business and financial subjects 
... and, in addition, it is the only business 
paper served by all four big press associa- 
tions. It costs $20 a year. Or you can get a 
Trial Subscription . .. $6 for 3 months (in 
U. S. and possessions) ..Why not try it for 
the next 3 months .. . just tear out this 
ad and attach it to your check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 


San Francisco 8, California F12-1 











“STOCK TRADERS SERVICE” 
Offers a Market Letter with a 
three-fold purpose 
1. Greater Profit through wise in- 

vesting 
2. An analysis of Market movements 
3. Summary and advice on When 
to Buy and Sell 
All for the low annual fee of $28.00 
(air mail $2.00 extra) 
A Special Trial offer to new readers only 
Send $1.00 for the next four letters 


Three Months $8.00 Six Months $15.00 


STOCK TRADERS SERVICE 
Box #84 College Park, Detroit 21, Mich. 


























The Question 
Will the rally test the 1946 bull market 
top? Or will it duplicate 1948, when a 
reaction wiped out gains? 


You May Be Amazed 


Soe aren seeiieest. dum. om bien bn sath 
vital statistics as volume, et trading, profes- 
sional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, 
new ay eto. Fer samples ef eur unique MAR- 
KET X-RAY GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send 
$1 to Dept. F-12. New inguirers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Inflation Marches On 


by HARRY D. COMER 
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InrLaTion Notes. Recent develop- 
ments along the inflation route include 
a number of noteworthy events. Not the 
least of these is the official embracing 
of deficit-spending as a national policy. 

The Budget Bureau now estimates 
that Uncle Sam will go into the red by 
$5% billions in current fiscal year. State- 
ments by Treasury officials reveal that 
the Administration has given up hope 
of old-style ee balancing.” More- 
over, it is reported that a new system of 
bookkeeping is under consideration 
which would make such deficits “dis- 
appear!” 

High Federal Reserve officials are 
now openly attacking the validity of 
the old gold standard. President Sproul 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has declared that “the integrity of 
our money does not depend upon gold 
convertibility.” 

In this topsy-turvy world, there 
seems to be one reasonable certainty: 
that inconvertible paper money is here 
to stay for a long time. 

Need for investors to try to hedge 
against inflation is as urgent now as at 
any time since the adoption of “man- 
aged” (inconvertible) paper money in 
1933. 

As this column has emphasized be- 
fore, for preservation of capital through 
the years, choice equities in American 
industry still have no equal. 

YEAR-END Upswinc. This is the time 
when the so-called “year-end” rally tra- 
ditionally gets under way in the stock 





market. Probably the most consistent 
seasonal move in the whole calendar, 
this upturn has started around Decem- 
ber 1 in each of the last seven years. 
Moreover, the advance into January 
has averaged some 11 points in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial average in the pe- 
riod since 1942. 

This year tax selling to register losses 
may be somewhat lighter than in other 
recent years, because average prices 
are close to the top levels seen since 
1946. Thus, the opportunities to record 
“losses” for tax purposes are not nearly 
so prevalent this year as they were in 
December of 1948, 1947, and 1946. 
Therefore, traders seeking to purchase 
stocks unduly depressed because they 
are “tax targets” will need to be ex- 
traordinarily alert. 

A few stocks, however, appear to be 
especially vulnerable to tax-selling be- 
cause recent prices were down sharply 
(10% or more) from their highs of the 

six months. Many present holders 
of these have “short-term” losses (on 
stocks held less than six months) and 
may desire to sell in order to cut down 
their income tax liability. One dollar of 
net “short-term” losses can be used to 
offset two dollars of net “long-term” 




























ain. 
. A list of 10 such stocks follows: Bell 
Aircraft, Bond Stores, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Dresser In- 
dustries, Joy Mfg., Sharon Steel, Union 
Oil of Calif., U.S. Rubcer, Vanadium 
Corp. 
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For Speculators Only— 


O YOU want to make $1,000 grow to $6,000 or more? So-called 
D “penny stocks bought near market bottoms often make such 
bonanza profits. 

Eight out of 12 "penny" stocks uncovered by the staff of the Investors 
Advisory Institute this September have already advanced up to 71%! 
Yes, price studies prove that low priced stocks like these show much 
greater percentage gains than high priced securities. 

Since the market collapse in 1946, a number of interesting specula- 
tions have declined to the "penny" level. Because the list of "penny" 
stocks has greatly widened, the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
after carefully analyzing stocks in this price range on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Curb, has selected: 


“3S MORE ‘PENNY’ STOCKS 
FOR SENSATIONAL PERCENTAGE PROFITS!” 


100 shares of the lowest-priced of these “penny” stocks comes to $50 
plus commissions, the highest to $175. One hundred shares of all five 
amounts to $612.50, plus commissions. 

During the past bull market these shares sold from 6 to 14 times their 
present prices! Eventually some of these stocks should again show sensa- 
tional gains. For investors who can recognize and can afford the 
extremely speculative nature of these stocks, we offer our analysis of 
these 5 ‘'penny’’ stocks: 

(1) Makes electronic equipment, parts for jet power plants, precision 
equipment. Sold close to $8 in 1946! Now around $1.37%. ... (2) 
Operates in a basic industry. Business is gradually growing. Showing a 
small loss, but might see modest profits soon. Present price of 50¢ 
is only 1/6 of 1946 high! ... (3) Was a “speculator’s favorite’ in last 
bull market: Reached $9 in 1946! Makes important electronic equipment. 
Acquiring new earnings sources. Now selling around $1.37%4. .. . (4) 
Old-time supplier of essential building equipment. Will benefit from buld- 
ing boom. Sold up to nearly $8 a share in last bull market! Now selling 
for $1.12%. .. . (5) Operates in the strong growth oil industry. Has 


little known profit potentials. Now selling around $1.75—sold as high as 
$24 in last bull market! 


Under Continuous Supervision 

Each of these special "penny" stocks is analyzed in detail in this 
Special Report as to past and present sales, earnings, dividends and 
other pertinent facts on which to base your buying decisions. 

Furthermore, all 5 stocks will be kept under Continuous Supervision 
so that you will receive timely reports on all new developments affecting 
them right in the weekly Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
itself. In this way, you'll be advised when to take profits, when to 
sell or when to switch. 

FREE with Your Trial Subscription 

This valuable study, "5 More ‘Penny’ Stocks for Sensational Percentage 
Profits,’ is FREE to introduce you to the FORBES Investors Advisory 
Institute's weekly 8-page Service that goes to press after the market 
closes each Friday yet reaches you Monday morning by first class or 
air mail. 

Never before has there been an Investment Service with so many 
helpful features (see box at right}—with a 32-year background of 
business and investment publishina—with “Continuously Supervised" 
"Penny" Stocks—at the nominal fee of $45 for a whole year's Service 
of weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for six months’ Service or only $15 
for a three months’ trial. 

Simply fill in and return convenient coupon on right with remittance 
to get acquainted with America's fastest-growing Investment Service 
and receive FREE by return mail "5 More ‘Penny’ Stocks for Sensa- 
tional Percentage Profits." Handsome 3-ring binder sent FREE with 
6 months or one year subscriptions. 

















“5 MORE ‘PENNY’ STOCKS 
FOR SENSATIONAL PERCENTAGE PROFITS!” 


Selling from 50¢ to $1.75 a Share! All Under Contin- 
uous Supervision So You Know When To Take Profits! 








Only IAI Brings You All 
These Features In Its 
Weekly Service: 


Analyzing the Market 

Business Barometer Interpretation 
Brokers Predict 

Consensus Opinion 

Corporate Earnings 

Current Comment on Active Stocks 
Dividend Calendar 

Experts Say 

Follow-up on Recommended Stocks 
Growth Stock Guide 

Industry of the Week 

Investment and Business Barometers 
Investment Policy 

Investors Forum 

Looking Ahead 

50 Low-Priced Supervised Stocks 
News Affecting Your Investments 
Our Own Market Forecasts 
Program Changes 

Review of Recommended Stocks 
Stock of the Week 

60 Supervised Recommendations 
Survey of Current Advices 

Trend of Stock Prices 








ern Convenient Order Form---: 


r len anlenl ania asl aslanianienl 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. 7. 


Send me at once your special study, "5 More 
‘Penny’ Stocks for Sensational Percentage Profits,” 
with my subscription as checked below: 

C1 3 Months $15 C6 Months $25 
C) One Year $45 
{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 


C] Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 
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Stock Trading } 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Quality Stocks Favored 


Ir tHE D-] Inpusrriats should go 
through the 195-197 area (as I think 
they will before too long), it would be 
significant. 

Tops on previous moves have been: 
196.96 on Feb. 24, 1931; 195.59 on 
March 10, 1937; 190.38 on Aug. 14, 
1937; 192.31 on May 27, 1948; 194.49 
on June 14, 1948, and (recently) 
193.63 on Nov. 2, 1949. 

The average, of course, went up to 
around 214 in 1946; but except for 
152 sessions (all in 1946) it has not 
been above 197 since 1930—or for al- 
most 19 years. 

Stocks at around these prices, how- 
ever, are a great deal cheaper than they 
were in 1987. They are better stocks 
now than they were 12 years ago. 

Between early 1937 and late 1949 
much value has been added to most 
equities through ploughed-back earn- 
ings. Current profits are higher now 
than then, and so are dividends. 

Just take the 30 stocks which were 


in the D-J Industrials back in 1937 
when the March high was 195.59 and 
make adjustments for split-ups that 
have occurred since. One share of each 
stock on that date would have cost 
$2,956; today the equivalent of these 
same shares (subsequent split-ups and 
large stock dividends added) sell at 
about $2,779. 

Book value of the 30 issues at the 
end of 1936 (or nearest available date) 
was $1,362.90; at the end of 1948, 
without allowing for the values added 
in 1949, it was $2,370.34. 

Earnings in 1936 were $151.29 
against something like $322.00 indi- 
cated for 1949. Dividends in 1936 to- 
taled $107.05; this year’s dividends are 
estimated at $165 to $170. 

At the top of 1937 these stocks of- 
fered a yield of only 3.57%; today ex- 
actly the same stocks yield about 6.57%. 
Please note that these fi are based 
on the 1937 D-J Industrials worked 
ahead to 1949, and not on the present 





principle is employed in our 


services). 


654 Madison Avenue 





Profit from this Proven Service 
heretofore available only to financial institutions. 


The fundamental principle, upon which our market studies and conclusions 
are based, is the keystone in the successful management of vast funds for 
many banks and insurance companies served by this organization. The same 


NEW STOCK MARKET BULLETIN SERVICE 


especially designed for the guidance of individual investors. 


Issued weekly, these BULLETINS make specific Buy and Sell recommen- 
dations based on coordination of the stock market, the bond market and the 
money market. The securities are selected from the Bondex INVESTMENT 
QUALITY LADDER to accomplish the purpose required by the investor. 


THE QUALITY LADDER PRINCIPLE OF INVESTMENT 
AFFORDS THESE ADVANTAGES 
This principle, developed and used successfully over a period of fifteen years, 
points up the right type of securities (either bonds or stocks) to meet each 


market condition, whether stocks are going up or down. This enables sub- 
scriber to be fully invested at all times, if he so desires. 


Bondex Bulletins will also Help You to 
(1) take full advantage of the major and intermediate price trends. 


(2) cross check timing of stock market purchases against the bond market 
(a vital factor not given deserved consideration by many stock advisory 


(3) have buying power ready when real opportunities exist. 
Send only $1 for four weeks’ introductory subscription—or better still gain the 


full year’s benefit (52 issues) for $36. Full description of the principles of Quality 
Ladder of Investment will be mailed with your first bulletin. 


BONDEX INCORPORATED 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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D-] Industrials worked back to 1937. 

The interesting part of this compari- 
son is that it relates to the type of 
stock now most in vogue. 

If you compare the 1937 Rails with 
present prices for exactly the same 
stocks, you would get even more start- 
ling results. That’s because the rails 
were in vogue then, and are out of 
vogue now; and because the plough- 
back of earnings in most railroads has 
been much more impressive than the 
plough-back in most industrials. 

In other words, the quality of Rail 
shares has improved more since 1937 
than has the quality of Industrial 
shares. So has the quality of railroad 
management. 

Of course, the “public” does not be- 
lieve that, but popular disbelief does 
not make truth untruth. 

The Industrials still are cheap, but 
the Rails are much cheaper than the 
Industrials. , 

I repeat the observation previously 
made, that Southern Pacific is an out- 
standing stock to buy for yield or ap- 

iation. The $5 dividend is much 

r protected than a price around 45 
suggests, and the road’s operating per- 
formance in recent months has been 
outstanding. 

Other attractive rails, in my opinion, 
are Chicago, Rock Island Pacific, 
Seaboard Air Line pfd. and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 

e writer's stubborn attitude to- 
ward Gold Shares looked foolish when 
these issues were going up in October 
and early November, but appeared 
much more sound when Mr. Truman 
announced that the price of gold would 
remain at $35 an ounce so long as he 
is President. Any gold stock which is 
not attractive at the existing $35 price 
for gold should not be bought or held. 

e volume of stock market transac- 
tions inspired by tax considerations this 
year may be smaller than in any year 
since 1945, as relatively few investors 
have important short-term losses. 

In a market like this, those who do 
register tax losses are more likely to re- 
invest immediately. 

Some of the following stocks should 
be among those to come into increas- 
ing favor: Addressograph-Multigraph, 
American Viscose, Atchison, American 
Tobacco, Chrysler, Commercial Credit, 
CIT Financial, Consolidated Edison, 
Freeport Sulphur, McGraw Electric, 
General P. Cement, Household 
Finance, Industrial Rayon, Kroger, 
Lone Star Cement, National Dairy 
Products, Owens-Illinois, Montgomery 
Ward, Texas Company, U. S. Gypsum, 
Central & Southwest, West Penn Elec- 
tric, Union Pacific and Norfolk © 
Western. 

In stocks, I continue to prefer good 
issues—to prefer quality to quantity. 
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dividend payments 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
_ EDISON COMPANY 


preferred dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 162 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND No. 11 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
December 31, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record on December 
5, 1949. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on December 
31, 1949, to stockholders of 
record on December 5, 1949. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 
November 18, 1949 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
or capital stock, ne December 15, 
, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business November 28, 1949, A 

BACHMAN G. BEDICHEK, 
Assistant Secretary 








Congratulations 


Walter Hull Aldridge, president of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., awarded the 
John Fritz Medal for 1949, as “Engi- 
neer of Mines and Statesman of In- 
dustry.” 

Thomas W. Martin, elected chairman 
of the board, and James M. Barry, 
elected president, of Alabama Power 
Co. 

James A. Bruce, former Ambassador 
to Argentina, elected a director of 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., N. Y. 

Edward G. Budd, Jr., president of 
Budd Company, and Charles R. Tyson, 
president of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., elected trustees of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Oliver M. Knode, elected president 
of United States Gypsum Co. 

Roger F. Murray, a vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Co., elected a trustee of 
the New York Savings Bank. 

Chester M. MacChesney, elected 
chairman of the board of Acme Steel 
Co. 

Chandler Cudlipp and David M. 
Freudenthal, elected directors of Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp. 

Errett Van Nice, elected a vice- 
president of Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Harry C. Anderson, vice-president of 
A. B. Dick Co., elected president of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute. 

C. C. Pearson, president of Glenn L. 
Martin Co., elected a director of the 
Baltimore National Bank. 

W. J. Corr, appointed director of 
service of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Marvin W. Smith, president of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, elected a di- 
rector of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Fred Denig, vice-president, named 
manager of the production department, 
and Dr. G. Frank D’Alelio, named vice- 
president and manager of the research 
department, of the Koppers Company. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on Novem- 
ber 16, 1949 declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board 
also declared a special dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on such stock. Both dividends are payable December 19, 1949 
to stockholders of recurd as of the close of business November 


25, 1949. 


To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders should 
notify the Company, at its office, 60 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both the old and 


new addresses. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 





December 1, 1949 
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INVESTORS 
TECHNICIANS 


NEW CHART FOLIO TWICE MONTHLY 


OWEN K. TAYLOR, author of the 
POINT and FIGURE METHOD, 


AiDs } 


FOR 


offers his 
POINT AND FIGURE TREND CHART SERVICE 
—Any 50 N.Y.S.E. Issues of your selection posted 


to date twice monthly. First mailing in a handy 
binder. A new up to date set of charts pote 
twiee monthly from New York over week- 


AND 


Pa ape OPPORTUNITIES’—A group of up 
charts with a analyses—and—Owen 
x. , BUY and SELL Recommendations— 
, Support Levels, Resistance Level 
ves. Kept up to date until el 
out. Ideal for short and long term positions and as 
study helps for technicians. Mailed twice monthly 
from New York. 
Both services together................. $50 quarterly 
“Specia! Opportunities’ alone.... 


Sample: Any three Trend Charts, posted up 
to date mailing and sample of 
current “Special Opportunity” ready 
to move both for only $5. Please 
mention offer F-2. 


OWEN K. TAYLOR 


author Point & Figure Technique 
40 Monroe Street, New York 2, N. Y. 

















STOCKS 1950 


Our 1950 ANNUAL STOCK FORECAST (32nd 
consecutive edition) is now ready. It shows in 


“graphic form major and minor dates for tops and 


bottoms; tells when to expect the highest and 
lowest levels for the year, also -periods for infla- 
tion and deflation. Price with Monthly Supple- 
ments $100.00—or with Weekly Stock Letter, $150 
for one year. 

Year-end Trial Offer:—Send $15.00 for 1949 
Stock Forecast, plus weekly Stock Letter to Janu- 
ary 15, 1950. 

“TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE" 

by W. D. GANN—a book of practical rules fer 
determining trends, chart illus., price $5.00 
For proof of accuracy, send for ZS-19 


W. D. Gann Research, Inc. 


2 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 





KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


November 18, —, 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25¢) a 
AN Geivation of cso Gelie ant aie 
cents ($1.50) a share have today been declared by Kenne- 
cots Copper ee payable on December 23, 1948 
to stockholders record at the close of business en 


November 30, 1949, 
A. 8S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
essential 
value to the reader 


upon its 




















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 139th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $i.00 per share 
payable December 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 22, 
1949. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 25, 1949 





I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 25, 1950, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 5, 1950. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 25, 1949 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 11, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 40c per share 
and is payable December 15, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 11, 1949. 














Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
November 14, 1949, a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share was de- 
clared on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable December 22. 
1949, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
ber 1, 1949. 
The Board also declared a dividend of one dollar 
twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%4c) per share on 
the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 15, 1949, to Preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


December 1, 1949 
S. A. McCaskey, Jr. 
Secretary 


Q_LC.f- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 

30 CHURCH STREET 

New Yerk 8, N, Y. 
There has been declared a dividend ef one 
and three-quarters per cent (144%) on the 
preferred steck ef this Company outstanding, 
payable December 15, 1949, to the holders 
of record ef said steck at the close ef busi- 
ness December 1, 1949. 
Transfer boeks will net be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 








Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
November 17, 1949 
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Annuities in 
Financial Planning 


PEOPLE ARE DOING a lot of thinking 
about “security” these days. Especially 
on providing for old age. That's why 
subjects like pensions, “social security,” 
and the like are so much in the news. 

In the quest for “security,” different 
people use different methods—real es- 
tate, Government bonds, mutual funds, 
ete.—all of which have certain merits. 
Another time-honored device is through 
the use of annuities. 

An annuity is a@ means of getting a 
guaranteed income for life. 

Annuities are “sold” by insurance 
companies, but, in many ways, they are 
just the opposite of life insurance. In 
life insurance, you make regular pay- 
ments for the rest of your life, or for a 
specified number of years. Eventually, 
you (or your heirs) collect a stipulated 
sum. 

In an annuity, the procedure is re- 
versed. You pay the stipulated sum 
first, and collect regular income pay- 
ments as long as you live. 

There are many kinds of annuity ar- 
rangements, of course. 

For example, you can “buy” an an- 
nuity in a lump sum, or pay for it on 
the installment plan. A popular plan 
is a life insurance policy which can be 
converted into an annuity after so many 
years, to provide a “retirement income.” 
Those smiling, elderly couples you see 
in the ads taking a ‘round-the-world 
cruise are supposed to have bought 
such a plan years ago. 






Then, there are “immediate” and “de- 
ferred” annuities. Thus, you can have 
your annuity payments start right away 
(under the “immediate” plan), or so 
many years from now (“deferred”). Of 
course, the longer you “defer” your pay- 
ments, the larger they will be. This is 
because annuities are set up on mortal- 
ity tables, like life insurance. In other 
words, the older you are when you start 
receiving your payments, the larger 
these payments will be. 

You can also provide for your de- 
pendents after you die as well as assure 
yourself a guaranteed income as long 
as you live. 

This can be done through “guaran- 
teed” and “reversionary” annuities. On 
the other hand, “straight” annuities 
leave nothing for your estate, but they 
usually cost you less. 

There are also various other forms 
and combinations. 

Your insurance adviser can be of as- 
sistance in explaining the details. 

Now, let’s consider the pro’s and 
con’s of annuities. 

They have many advantages. There’s 
an old saying that “annuitants never 
die.” This, of course, is an exaggerated 
way of saying that people owning an- 
— wu A far outlive the aver- 

e. Per is due to the peace 

mind at rg an assured life ibetine 
can give. Besides, annuities are definite, 
fixed investments. Their rate of return 
usually runs fairly high when you con- 














































ANNUITIES IN FORCE IN U.S. COMPANIES 
By Type of Annuity 


Individual Group Supplementary 
Annuities Annuities Agreements Total 
(000 Omitted) 
Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Annual Annual Annnal Annual 
Year No. Income No. Income No. Income No. Income 
eer 951 $477,000 966 $159,000 83 $35,000 2,000 $671,000 
«ee 959 477,000 1,021 179,000 91 389,000 2,071 695,000 
BOG cece 985 486,000 1,150 204000 102 45,000 2287 735,000 
1944...... 1,028 506,000 1,880 240000 120 53,000 2528 799,000 
_ ae 1,080 528,000 1,497 278,000 180 58,000 2707 859,000 
1946...... 1,123 550,000 1,696 318000 147 65,000 2966 983,000 
A 1,162 563,000 1,943 372,000 164 74,000 3,269 1,009,000 
1968 ........ 1,195 571,000 2,175 440,000 183 84,000 3,553 1,095,000 





Sources: Life Insurance Fact Book, from “Spectator Year Book” and “Institute of Life 


Insurance.” 
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sider that they not only provide a “re- 
— on capital,” but a “return of capi- 

In many cases, annuity holders have 
collected far more in income over a 


period of years than they originally 
in. 


On the other hand, annuities have 
certain drawbacks. For one thing, they 
are vulnerable to inflation, just like any 
other fixed-capital investment. 

You constantly hear about people 
who paid out good dollars years ago to 
provide incomes which were comfort- 
able by pre-1933 standards. But the 
steady cheapening of the dollar has 
squeezed them pitiably. Now, many of 
these thrifty folks must go back to work 
in their old age to eke out a living. 

This is something to keep in mind 
when considering annuities. Who knows 
where the dollar's value will eventually 
wind up? This is an age of depreciation 
and “revaluation” for many currencies. 
Our own US. dollar today buys only 
about half what it commanded a dec- 
ade ago. Years ago, Al Smith pictur- 
esquely described our currency as a 
“baloney” dollar. Certainly, it’s getting 
worth less, over a period of years, rather 
than worth more. 

First of all, make sure that an annu- 
ity is really needed and that your future 
security isn’t being already taken care 
of through a pension, or mutual funds, 
or some other means. Then, if you still 
decide to invest in an annuity, it might 
be wise to “hedge” it against inflation 
by keeping part of your capital in sound 
dividend-paying common stocks. 





Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1949) 


COMMON STOCK 


A cash dividend of $.37!4 per 
share and, in addition, 2 10% 
stock dividend payable in common 
stock of the Company. Bearer 
scrip certificates will be issuable in 
lieu of fractional shares. 

Both the cash and stock dividends 
are payable December 30, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at close of 
business December 5, 1949. 


Puiuip KapPinas 
Treasurer 
November 17, 1949 


REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share has been declared, payable 
January 3, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business De- 
cember 5, 1949. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 








November 14, 1949 














LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


November 16, 1949 

The Board of Directors has declared 

‘ a quarterly dividend of 37}4c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 31, 1949, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on December 13, 
1949. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


45 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 

y, payable December 9, 1949, to stock- 
ders of record at the close of business 
November 18, 1949. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
October 27, 1949 

















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y- 


Dividend No. 32 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able December 20, 1949, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
mess on November 28, 1949 on 
the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 10, 1949 














SS COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twelfth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid December 10, 1949 
to stockholders of record November 21, 
1949, at3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 




















Corporation 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a year-end 
dividend of $1.30 per share on the Common 
Stock payable December 9, 1949, to holders 
of record November 28, 1949. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


JM Johns-Manville 
ul 

















| THE UNITED CORPORATION 
To the owners of COMMON STOCK 


A special capital dividend of one-tenth (1/10) share of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation Common Stock has been 
declared on each share of the Common Stock of The United 
Corporation, payable December 31, 1949 to stockholders of 
record December 1, 1949. Payment of this special capital divi- 
dend has been approved and directed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission pursuant to the Public Utility Holding 


Company Act. 








Only full shares of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 
Common Stock will be distributed. Cash will be paid in lieu of 


fractional shares. 


In order that stock certificates and checks may be correctly issued, 
IT IS IMPORTANT that you make certain that 


(1) your stock is registered in your own name, or in the 
name of an authorized agent, and 


(2) your correct address is on file with our Transfer Agent, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, 23 Wall Street, New 


York 8, N. Y. 


THE UNITED CORPORATION 
By WM. M. HICKEY, President. 


Wilmington, Delaware ; 
November 10, 1949 j 
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Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If America is to be run by the peo- 
ple, it is the people who must think. 
And we do not need to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes to think. Nor should 
our minds work like a sundial which 
records only sunshine. Our thinking 
must square against some lessons of 
history, some principles of government 
and morals, if we would preserve the 
rights and dignity of men to which this 
nation is dedicated. 

—HERBERT HOOveER. 


Finding a way to live the simple life 
today is man’s most complicated task. 
—Henry A. Courtney. 


Business will be better when shoe 
soles wear out faster than trouser seats. 
—TuHe HovucuHron LINE. 


You can never sentence a man to the 
scrap heap on the testimony of a calen- 
‘dar! —NatTionaL EMPLOYMENT Com- 
MITTEE OF AMERICAN LEGION. 


Kéep on plugging, and the chances 
are that you will stumble on something, 
perhaps when you are least expecting 
it. I have never heard of anyone stum- 
bling on anything sitting down. 

—Cnar.es F. KEtrerine. 


Worry affects the circulation, the 
heart, the glands, the whole nervous 
system, and profoundly affects the 
health. I have never known a man who 
died from overwork, but many who 
died from doubt.—Dr. CHARLEs Mayo. 


It is our individual performances, no 
matter how humble our place in life 
may be, that will in the long run deter- 
mine how well ordered the world may 
become. —Paut C. PACKER. 


As we look et the oppressed lands we 
are forced to the conclusion that many 
of the evils which confront them, and 
indeed us, today derive directly from 
man’s service to Mammon. The creation 
of godless ideals, the setting up of 
wealth, er and success as 
the chief aims of life, has contributed 
more than any other single factor to 
precipitate the moral and economic cri- 
sis with which these lands are faced 
today and which at present is even 
overshadowing and threatening the de- 
moralization of our own country. 

—Wiiua T. Green, D.D. 


Conservation touches not only the 
ability of people to live well; it touches 
their ability to live at all. Conservation 
and wise development of our resources 
would help insure world peace. 

—Jutius A. Kruc. 


The sorrow*ef knowing that there is 
evil in the best is far out-balanced by 
the joy of discovering that theres good 
in the worst. —AUSTEN Riccs. 


Experience is the universal mother 
of sciences. 
—MIGUEL DE LA CERVANTES. 


Half our trouble comes of wanting 
to have our own way, and the other 
half is due to failure to face the facts. 

—WESLEYAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Just as an active faith sustained and 
guided the pioneers in conquering the 
wilderness, so today an active faith will 
sustain and guide ys as we work for a 
just peace, freedom for all, and a world 
where human life is truly held sacred. 
Religious faith and religious work must 
be our reliance as we strive to fulfill 
our destiny in the world. 

—PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 


A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
—THACKERAY. 


Ii youth be a defect, it is one that 
we outgrow only too soon. —LOWELL. 


No man was evef great by imitation. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Take the Kingdom of Christ out of 
the hearts of the United Nations dele- 
gates and there is left nothing but a 
thirty-nine story Tower of Babel over- 
looking the barges and turgid waters 
of the East River—a Tower of Babel 
confused by a multitude of languages 
and split by divided allegiances. 

—Trvotay J. Fiynn, D.D. 


There is a kind of dictatorship that 
can come about through a creepi 
paralysis of thought, um. he to po 
paternalistic measures by government, 
and along with those measures comes a 
surrender of our own responsibilities 
and therefore a surrender of our own 
thought over our own lives and our 
own right to exercise the vote. The free 
system gives the right to every citizen 
to do something for himself. Because 
he has the right, the opportunity is.al- 
ways there. 

—Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


I can live for two months on a good 
compliment. —Mark Twain, 


Not doing more than the average is 
what keeps the average down. 
—WILLIAM Winans. 


Life does not stand still. Where there 
is no oy os there is disintegration. 
Today a thousand doors of enterprise 
are open to you, inviting you to useful 
work. To live at this time is an inesti- 
mable privilege, and a sacred obligation 
devolves upon you to make right use 
of your opportunities. Today is the day 
in which to attempt and achieve some- 
thing worth while. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Beaten paths are for beaten men. 
—ErIc JOHNSTON. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness. —MONTAIGNE. 


On the clarity of your ideas depends 
the scope of your success in any en- 
deavor —JAMEs ROBERTSON. 


Great designs are not accomplished 
without enthusiasm of some sort. It is 
the inspiration of everything great. 
Without it no man is to be feared, and 
with it none despised. —BoveE. 


Honesty is one part of eloquence. We 
persuade others by being in earnest 
ourselves. —Hazirrt. 


What is against truth cannot be just. 
—St. AUGUSTINE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. 


Sent in by C. B. Reed, Omar, 
W. Va. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forszs book is pre- 
— % to senders of texts 
used. 


If they obey and serve Him, they shall 
spend their days in prosperity, and their 
years in pleasures. 


—Jos 36:11 








Forbes 
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Want to make a river run uphill? 


-..- Steel is ready to help! 


AUL Bunyan’s eyes would have pop- 
P ped with amazement if he could 
have seen the way puny modern man is 
iandling water. Skyscraping walls of 
concrete and steel are flung across valleys 
to make crystal lakes... . rivers of water 
ire siphoned over mountains in pipes of 
steel. 

And big jobs are ahead. Public Health 
Service engineers report that 108 mil- 
lion Americans lack adequate water sup- 
plies, and it’s estimated that /7 million 
icres of undeveloped land in the West 
can be irrigated, transformed into fertile 
arms. 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL 


Steel pipe ready for installation at Grand Coulee Dam, Washington. 


To help put water where it’s needed, 
United States Steel has supplied steel 
pipe so big you could drive a bus through 
it, and other sizes to conduct any quan- 
tity of water from a creek or a brook 
down to a sprinkle for your garden. 
We’ve built bridges to carry our gigantic 
pipes over Nature’s own streams... 
we've made the cables that suspend steel 
siphon lines across chasms. 

Whatever the-job the nation has — 
United States Steel is ready to help. 
More than a billion dollars worth of 
additions and improvements to U. S. 
Steel plants—all started since the end of 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


the war—are nearly completed. 

Behind the scenes of this activity. 
United States Steel research scientists 
have been quietly and steadily creating 
the improvements that keep steel ahead 
of any other material. Nothing else can 
do what steel can do. And United States 
Steel can supply what it takes to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality Steel 
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IBM products using 
electronic principles: 


Card-programmed Calculator 
Calculating Punch 

Statistical Machine 
Alphabetical Collator 
Punched Card Sorter 

Electric Time System with 
Electronic Self-regulation. 


oO a 


IBM’s pioneering research and development in the application of 
the science of electronics to computing machines have added greatly 
to the reach and scope of man’s creative activity. 


Through the use of electron tubes such as the one shown above, 
IBM has produced machines which are hundreds of times faster 
than calculators based on mechanical principles. Accurate answers 
to scientific and business problems involving the most complicated 


mathematics are being obtained in minutes instead of hours, days 
instead of months. 


Through IBM Electronic Machines, the human mind is finding 


new release from mathematical drudgery. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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